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WALTHAM WATCHES! 
3-4 PLATE, 16 and 20 SIZES. 


THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND 
WITHOUT STEM WINDING ATTACHMENT. 


THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MAN- 
NER AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCU- 
RACY, AND CANNOT BE EXCELLED ANYWHERE 
AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. 

THE CASES ARE ALL OF THE NEWEST 
PATTERNS, AND SPECIALLY MADE TO OUR 
OWN ORDER. 

OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCHES IS NOW 
THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


BALL, BLACK & CO., 


JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITES, 


465 AND 567 BROADWAY. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS.] 
Sold by all Dealers thronghout the world. 
“AMERICAN BRANCH OF THE Ilovss, 
91 John Street, New York 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
YJ rwny Owen, Agent 





ome t 
. nal GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO PURCHASERS 


or 
SILKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


FANCY SILKS, 
GOOD QUALITY, REDUCED TO §1. 
PLAIN COLORED GROS GRAINS, 
From $1 50. 
| OTTOMAN VELOUR SILKS, 
A Decided Novelty, in All Colors. 


Evening Silks, 


| IN NEW AND BEAUTIFUL TINTS, FOR BALL 
| AND PARTY COSTUMES. 
Also, 
A GREAT REDUCTION OF PRICES IN BLACK 
GROS GRAIN SILKS, 
OF ALL 


THE APPROVED MAKES, GUARANTEED FOR 
DURABILITY, FROM $1 25 UPWARD. 


JAMES M'CREERY & CO. 


RICH LACES 


FOR 


Holiday Presents. 


POINT LACE SHAWLS, CAPES, SETS, HAND- 
kerchiefe, Barby, &c.—im rich designs and at low 
prices. 

FINE EMBROIDERED and LACE SETS, SILK 
and Lace Bows and Collarettes, in the new Shades. 








a 
| 
| 
| 
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FINE FRENCH FAN@Y GOODS, RIBBON, 
Dress Trimmings, &c. 
MILLER & CRANT, 
879 BROADWAY, 


Between 18th and 19th Stree te. 





BROOKS BROTHERS, 
44 East 14th St. (Union Square,} 


Offer for Sale a Superior Aseortment of 








Ready-made | 

| 

CLOTHING | 
FOR 


The Coming Season. 


| ' 
| Mistletoe for Christmas. 


| First time ever offered for sale in this country. In | 


| 


parcels of $35.08, 
chaser Rer 


$5.00, 
nit inon 


and $19.00 for country pur 
‘'y with order, 


DAYID FOULIS, Fronist, 


1245 Broadway, N.Y, | 











TIFEANY & CO., 


UNION-SQUARE, N. Y., 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS. 
Choice Solitaire and 
matched Stones of ex- 
tra fine quality. 
A very large assort- 
ment of mounted and 


unmounted Stones. 


BISHOP and REIN, 
JEWELLERS, 


Unpver Firtna Avenve Hore. 


DIAMONDS, 
FINE JEWELRY, CORALS, 
WATCHES, 


STERLING SILVER WARE. 


At CLose PRICEs. 


WARNOCK & C0. 


HATTERS. 
LADIES’? FURS, 


Russian and Hudson Bay Sable, 
oa, Mink, Seal, Astrachan and Black Martin, 
In Muffs, Boas, Collars, Sacques, &c., &c. 

Great bargains in Russian Sable. 


Seal Sacques a speciality. 
GENTS’ AND BOYS’ FURS, 
Caps, Mafflers, Gloves and Gauntlets 
of Seal, Otter, Beaver, Astrachan, &c.. &c. 
All at Moderate Prices 
GENTS’ SILK HATS, SEVEN DOLLAKS. 


519 BROADWAY. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case containing one bottle of 
OLD PALE BRANDY, | HOLLAND GIN, 
OLD RYE WHISKY, | OLD PALE SHERRY, 
FINE OLD PORT, | OLD BOURBON 
Guaranteed | we and of the very best quatity 
ICE — DOLL ARS 
be ate by Ex ~ 8. O. D,, or Post-oftice order 
ENDERSON, No, 15 Broad-st., New York 





AD. F. RANDOLPH & CO, 


| 
| 770 BROADWAY, cor. 9th St., 


Invite attention to their selection 
of books in the various depart- 
ments of Literature, suitable for 


presentation, embracing the new 


Illustrated Books, 
Standard Books, 
Religious and Devotional Books, 


many of them in fine bindings, 


expressly prepared for retail sales. 


Bibles and Prayer-books, 
Juvenile Books, 


In very great variety. 


MUSICAL BOXES 


FOR 


Holiday Presents. 
ALL SIZES, STYLES AND PRICES. 
AL8O, 

Musical Albums. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broapway, N. Y. 


GOUPIL'S 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Works of Art 


AND 


ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


GOUPIL'S 


No. 170 FIFTH AVENUE, 


CORNER 22) STREET. 








-HINRICHS, 


(LATE WERCEMEISTERS), 
3t PARK-PLACE, 
North-west corner of Church 
| SEVENTY-FIRST ANNUAL DISPLAY OF 
| * : 
Holiday Fancy Goods, 


| | TOYS +, CHINA, PARIAN GLASS W ARE, mnoetnns 
CLOCKS, JARDINIERES, LAMPS 


| ARE NOW ON VIEW, 
} Purchasers are respectfully invited to call soon 





(upstairs) 
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UNION PACIFIC. RAILROAD COMP’Y 


Land Grant Direct from the Government 
or 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
America, 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 


Now for sale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 

rowing and stock raising are unequalled by any in 
the United States. 
Convenient to market both east and w st. 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


To sti ree Inducements 


ACRES 
Rich government lands along the road between 


Omaha and North Platte, 
Surveyed and — for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 


= of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 
e88— 


O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co. Omaha Neb, 


* ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


“ORGANIZED, 


Prices 


1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 


NAVIGATION RISKS. 


And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 
Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 
THIRTEEN MILLION DOLLARS, 





The profits of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 


ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 
W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
J. D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


BRITISH GUIANA AND NEW YORK 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 


LEALED TENDERS FOR 
\ Performing the following Steam Service, for a 
ported of from Three to Five Years, will be received 
y the undersigned up to the hour of 12 o'clock, on 
FRIDAY, 9th Vebruary, 1872: 
I. The Steamships employed to be first-class vessels, 
of a burthen of not less than 1,000 tons, gross regis- 
ter; to be properly manned and fitted ; to carry life- 
boats and buoys; to have cabin accommodation for 
not Jess than 30 first class passengers, with liberty to 
take also a limited number of second-class and steer- 
age passengers. 
AL. To make at least one trip from and to New 
York each mouth, leaving New York about the 8th or 
10th of the month (but having liberty to call at inter- 
mediate ports); arriving at Georgetown, Demerara, 
within thirteen days from the date of departure from 
New York; and returning there, so as to complete 
the round voyage, within thirty days, carrying mails 
each way. “ 

IL. The charge for a first-class passenger, including 
bed and board, but exclusive of lqnee, not to ex- 
ceed $96 ; and for a second-class passenger, not to ex- 
ceed $40, including victnalling. 

V. The Steamers will be admitted into the Port of 
Georgetown free of all port charges, pilotage except- 
ed ; and may carry on freight all kinds of merchan 
dise, provided it does not interfere with the due 
delivery of mails. 

V. In the event of the Steamer not arriving at 
Georgetown within the time agreed upon a penalty of 
= will be claimed for every day over the thirteen 

lays above stipulated; and for any one trip omitted 
altogether to be performed a ponalty of $1,000 will be 
exacted. 
Parties wishing to undertake this service (which 
will include the carriage of mails) may forward their 
tenders either through Messrs, Prescott, Grote, Cave 
& Co., Bankers, Threadneedle street, 
Messrs. Maitland, Phelps & Co,, New York: or di- 
rectly to the colony, addressed to the Government 
Secretary. 

Tenders must state the sum per annum by way of 
subsidy which will be required by the contractor and 
the time when he will be prepared to commence the 
service. 

Each Tender to be marked on the outside * Tender 
for Steam Service between New York and British 
Guiana.’ 
Government Secretary's Office, Georgetown, Deme- 
rara, 19th October, 1871. 
By command, 

E. N. WALKER, 
Actg. Govt, Secretary 


Tables. 





Billiard 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED BIL- 
LI\RM TABLES. furnished with the celebrated eau 
rt cushion, at greatly reduced prices, New 5x10 
males, comnplete, 275 each, and other sizes at cor- 
respondiug rates. yarero: , ce “ . 
= - En arerooms, cerner of Canal and 
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PECULIAR CHARMS 


OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

[= From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianes in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitatior in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos, They are reliable. 

MRS. U.-8S. GRANT, Washington. D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, O. 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rey. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, 

), 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. 5 
Messrs. F. G. Sinith and Co., Successors te Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge. 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

so long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 
were toask the children, I'm afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well. 
THEODORE TILTON. 


LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON, 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 





| F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON, 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F. G. SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 


Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. ¥., 


THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 
and General News. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 
agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 
arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 
our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 
by our Subscribers, the foliowing Chromos are added 
to the list on the annexed terms :— 
The ALBION with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
SUNSET ; or with Two Engravings........... 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 

- ys sen three months. 
_ bed ba six months. 
12 “ “ “ 


one year, 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 


All communications should be addressed 
PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 
39 Park Row, New York. 
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No medicine which will increase the derangement of 
asystem already disordered by disease. Violent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The best 


COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepela, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 

the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the digestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
thie Seltzer Spa has been considered the finest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. If 


a 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, bilionsness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 

and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific eo gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tieni, and literally -e- - his internal organization 
without affecting a jeal cure Invalids, Take 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and sclect the remedy 
bar al tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
pehind. 


Seid oy ali #Oruggists, 





Will dispose of ONE IT'UNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR | 
CASH, PURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to bet, and rent 
applied if purcbore" A new kind of PARLOR OR- 
GAN, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 451 Broadway, New York. 


{7 XCELSIOR SAVINGS BANK, 

4 Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. 

Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
o'clock, 
NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or before 
January 2 and April 20, payable on and after July 17. 

Money deposited now will draw interest from 
July 1. 

} WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
| 
} 





Isaac S. Barrett, Secretary. 
Francis & outrel, 
NO, 45 MAIDEN LANE, 
| Stationers, Printers, 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 
All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Serap Books, Expense Books, | 
Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, | 


c.. KC. 5 : 
We keep eveything fn our ‘ine, and sell at lowest 
pricer 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 
Do you wan ncy, local or traveling, with 
achance to » 85 to $20 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 





and Manufactrrers of a 








They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
risk. Address af once Hudson River Wire 


‘ or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, TM. 


Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water St., N. Y., | 


¥ 


7 


= 





TRADE MARS 


Samuel Allsopp & Sons, 
BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 
For Sale in Wood to Arrive and in Store 
Consular Seal Champagne, 
TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, | 


No. 6 Mammen Lane. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration.— 
‘he points are inked 
and nate the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY. 


68 Trinity Building. P.O. Box 6028, New York. 
CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 





‘OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


CUNARD LINE. 


The British and N. A. R. M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. 

First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 
By other Wednesday Ships. 

First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin.......$220 (0 and $250 00, Gold 
DEL cccctesccpnesens <dundte $150 00, Gold 
By Steamers ome Steerage Passengers. 

First Cabin. ...$80, Gold. Steerage.. ..$30 Currency. 
Return Tickets.................. . ..--- $150 00, Gold 
Tickets to Paris. ....$15 00, Gold, additional. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 
Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 


Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 
For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 
For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 
Building. Bad S08 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AceEnt. 





Between New York and Liverpool, 


CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT 
ATLANTIC, sails Dec. 16, at 10 A,M. 

OCEANIC sails Jan. 6. 


Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
Library provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smeking Room—in midship section. 

Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 

Apply—Wuire Star Line OFrices. 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 


ISMAY, IMRIE & CO., 10 Water St., Liverpool, 
and 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall St., London. 


Excursion, $140 Gold. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
‘ROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS. 
Rates of Passage. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 


Finet CaBIN........... $%5 | Sreramace........... ‘ 
Do toLondon..... 80! Do to London..... 35 
Do to Pari 9| Do toParis........ 


0 Mecsnsee 
Do toHalifax,N.S. 20| Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 





Finest CaBin. STEERAGE. 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
OS” eae $80 | Liverpool... eee 
SN stipcktournincsae 20 | Halifax... 





Tickets sold to and from England, Irelan 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 


GTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


Spar....(Now Building.) ENG Lanp.......3,450 tons. 
Eeyrrt.... Do SSE 3,310 “ 
Houuanp.......3,800 tons. Hetveria......3,315 “ 
SEE 4,000 * PENNSYLVANIA..2,872  ** 
FRANCE........ 3,512 VIRGINIA........2,876 * 








THE QUEEN... 3,517“ DENMARK.... 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool. calling at Queenstown. 

Rates of Passage. 

To Liverpool] or Queenstown: 

cea cence een. on $75 and $65 Currency 

prepaid from Liverp'l, Queenstown. $65 and $75 ‘* 
to Liverp’l or Queenstown and Return.$130 
DON, OP TEVEEPGE......... ccc sccccsccsccsss 28 ** 

- repaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
jlasgow, and Londonderry............ $32 “* 
For freight or passage apply at the Orrice or THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 

From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
IDAHO. ....Capt. Jas. Price. Nev. 29, at 7.50 A.M. 

MANHATTAN.Capt. J. B. Price..Dec. 4, at 3 P.M. 
COLORADO... ..Capt. Freeman .. Dec. 6, at 1.00 P.M. 


“ 








WISCONSIN... .Capt. Freeman... Dec. 13, at 7.50 A.M. 

NEVADA.......Capt. Forsyth... . Dec. 20, at 1.00 P.M. 

WYOMING ... Capt. Whineray ..Dec. 27, at 2.80 P.M. 

Cabin Passage....... ........ (Gold). = 
Steerage (Currency). $30. 

Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 

Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 

Fer freight or cab'n passage, apply to 

WILLIAMS & GUION, 

No. 68 Wal! Street 





| 
| 
Tia : <cotell 
‘TAPSCOTT’S EMIGRATION 
AND 
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A CHRISTMAS AT LYNEDALE HALL. 
BY LADY ALICE SCARTH. 


I 


When I stood on board the Ocean Queen, a steamer out- 
ward bound, I Lade farewell to the only friend I had in the 
world. When John Fairlie bade me God speed, wrung my 
hand in his own, and turned from me, I had looked my !ast 
upon the only face I cared for. 

I shall never forget his last, words. 

“ Remember, Paul,” he said, “ that whether you win or fail, 
you have a true friend and brother in me. While I havea 
shilling, half of it is yours. While I have a home, you shall 
share it. If India fails, come back to me,and we will be 
brothers in everything ; and, remember, return when you may, 
your first visit must be to my house. You must come straight 
there.” 

They were kind words, and he meant every one of them. 
We had always been like brothers. I had no one in the wide 
world but John Fairlie. He was about five years older than 
me. At the time I left England for India, I was just twenty, 
and he twenty-five. 

My father, Stephen Hylton, of Hylton Grange, had been a 
wealthy, solitary man. He must have had some great secret 
grief in his life that struck him from the roll of living men. 
Perhaps it was my mother’s early death that embittered him. 
I do not know; his troubles were a sealed book to me. 

We lived alife of complete isolation, never seeing friends 
or visitors. My father, who was an accomplished scholar, 
educated me himself. 

The only friend I had was John Fairlie, of Lynedale Hall, 
the only son of old Squire Fairlie. He was my comrade, 
playfellow, and brother, in everything but name—kind to me, 
fond of me,true as steel. His father died when John was 
twenty, and then he became Squire of Lynedale. 

My father was ruined soon afterwards. I never knew his 
secrets. To this day I am quite ignorant of the cause of his 
downfall. Hylton Grange, and everything we had in the 
world, was sold. For some short time my father struggled 
on in London, then died, keeping his secret to the last. A 
distant relative of his—some third or fourth cousin—exerted 
his influence for me, and I was sent off to India. 

Of course, John Fairlie came to see me start, after exhaust- 
ing his ingenuity in providing me with every comfort for the 
long voyage. "Tears, such as women shed, stood in my eyes, 
when the honest, kindly face passed out of my sight, and I 
was quite alone in the world. 

Fo: five years I hard struggled with fortune, which seemed 
all against me during that time. I wrote constantly to John, 
and he never missed a mail. 

He married the same year I left England, and was evident! 
very proud of the feat—actually married a young widow, with 
two daughters, Lady Clara Ross—one of the handsomest wo- 
men in England. 

After that, I fancied John’s letters were colder in tone. 
When I spoke of ill-fortune, his sympathy was not so warm 
or so ready as formerly. 

So when I began to grow rich, I did not tell him, although 
my love for him never altered—never changed, or cooled. 
Our correspondence almost ceased, 

After atime, money seemed to grow under my hands by 
magic; everything I touched turned to gold. Far and near 
Paul Ilylton was known asone of the wealthiest and most 
fortunate of men. T was a millionaire, yet there was no one 
in the wide world to love me. I had neither kith or kin. I 
would have parted with all my gold for only one of the 
blessings that fall to the lot of other men. 

After fifteen years, I grew tired of Indian life, and resolved 
to go home to England, and there enjoy the fortune labor 
had won, 

I reached London on the 23rd of December. There was no 
one to greet me, no face to smile upon me, no voice to bid me 
welcome. Neither mother, sister, brother, or friend; my 
heart was cold and sad. Every one else seemed happy and 
animated—I was alone. 

My heart yearned for my old friend—for the sake of a 
warm hand-clasp, and a kindly word. I remembered his 
farewell. True, we had not written for three years, but I did 
not doubt he was John Fairlie still. 

Early on the 24th, I started for Lynedale Hall, knowing he 
would welcome me. No words of mine can tell what that 
ride through the winter day was like. The snow and frost 
were old friends; the cold air, after the burning Indian Dlasts, 
so invigorating ; the gray, wintry sky, the bare hedges, and 
leafless trees—I enjoyed them all. 

What would John say tome? How would he greet me 
after all these years? What seemed more natural than that I 
should hurry to spend my Christmas with him ? 

It_ was five o’clock when I reached Lynedale Hall. The 
windows were all aglow with light and warmth. It was evi- 
dent that my old friend’s house was full of Christmas guests. 

In answer to my inquiries, the footman said Mr. Fairlie was 
at home. He ushered me into the library, and went off in 
search of his master. 

Five minutes afterwards, John stood before me, but there 
was no gleam of recognition in his eyes. I looked earnestly 
at him. The same honest, kindly face, but full of anxious 
lines; the same true, clear eyes, with a shadow in them. 

“ John,” I cried, “do you not know me?” 

His ruddy, honest face turned quite white. 

“It cannot be Paul—Paul Hylton 2” he said. 

“Ttis, indeed!” I replied; “come to spend Christmas with 
you. 

Then he grasped =: j hands, as in an iron vice, and I knew 
that he was unchanged. 

“My dear old friend,” he said, with quivering lips, “Iam 
so pleased to see you!” 

I thought he would never finish shaking my hands, or bid- 
ding me welcome home. God bless him! I might have 
known he would be true. 

We talked for half an hour without stopping—of our part- 
ing, of old times and old friends; then John’s kindly eyes 
resting on my travelling suit, he said, “ So the world has not 
prospered with you, Paul.” 

Ismiled, but did not undeceive him, feeling, for the first 
time, proud and happy that I was a millionaire, resolved to 
keep my secret for aday or two, then surprise him with it. 

At that very moment the library door opened, and a tall, 
stately lady entered the room. 

“ Oh, I beg pardon,” she said, coldly ; “I did not know you 








were engaged. Perhaps, with ahouse full of visitors, you 
can spare time for more tian one! 

“A hint to me,” I thought. Never did I see such a change 
as, at the sound of that voice, came over poor John. He had 
been so happy, so merry, sq kind—now he stood up, confused 
and hesitating. 

“To be sure, my dear,” he said, meekly—‘to be sure! I 
am very remiss, Lady Clara, Let me introduce my old friend 
Paul Hylton to you.” 

The lady favored me with a very haughty bow. 

“He—he has just returned from India,” said John, with 
trembling hesitation, “ and has come to spend Christmas with 
us.” 


Then she looked at me, slowly and steadily, from head to 
foot. I felt conscious that I might have visited a London 
tailor. My clothes seemed shabby, my boots dirty, under the 
calm search of those proud eyes. 

“What room will suit Mr. Hylton best?” asked John. 
“ He will want good fires; England is very cold after India.” 

“Tunderstood you that our list of guests was quite com- 

lete,” said Lady Clara, haughtily. “ You had better send 
or the housekeeper; there are no rooms to spare.” 

So saying, with a decided frown, she swept from the 
room, 

I saw it all; John was fearfully henpecked. He stood 
feebly trying to smile, rubbing his hands, and looking ruefully 
at me. 

“ Lady Clara is—is tired to-night,” he said; “we have so 
many visitors.” 

“John,” I said, “be quite frank with me. T am an unin- 
vited guest; if I have come at an inopportune moment, I will 
go away again.” 

He flushed crimson. 

“Nothing of the kind,” he said; “how can you speak so, 
Paul. You are my friend—my guest--welcome always, as 
are flowers in May. Lady Clara is rather peculiar; she has 
always been amongst grand people, you know. I think it 
would, perhaps, be as well not to say that you have been un- 
fortunate before her; she would not understand, you see.” 

He looked so miserably conscious, so rueful, so fond of me, 
and so frightened at his wife, I could not forbear smiling. 

The housekeeper came, and a room was found for me— 
more thanks to old Mrs. Green's remembrance of me as 
“young Hylton of Hylton,” than from any interest on the 
part of Lady Clara. I was shown up-stairs, and told the 
dinner hour was seven. While I was dressing, John stole 
quieily into my room. 

“ Paul,” he said, in a hushed voice, “if there is anything 
pe want, remember my wardrobe is yours—have no scru- 

es.” 

I thanked him with a smile, thinking if my dear old friend 
~— knew. 

he first dinner-bell rang, and I went down to the drawing- 
room where all the guests were assembled. There I was in- 
troduced to Miss Ada Ross—Lady Clara’s daughter (the 
youngest sister was married that same year), and to John’s 
two children, a charming boy and girl. 

Miss Ada Ross measured me accurately with her eyes. 
They expressed nothing but contemptuous indifference until 
they lighted suddenly upon a valuable diamond ring I wore 
upon one finger—a ring that had once been chief of a rajah’s 
treasure. Then she gave me a puzzled look, asking, plainly 
as eyes could do, what a poor, uninvited guest did with such 
a jewel as that? 

She was a brilliant rather than a beautiful girl, with dark, 
flashing eyes, a fine face, and a tall figure, something like her 
mother. John’s two children resembled him. 

Just as we were going to dinner, a young girl stole noise- 
lessly into the room—a girl who tented my attention at once. 
She had a sweet, sonsie fave, fresh and fair, with clear, true 
eyes, and the most beautiful mouth I ever beheld. No one 
appeared to take any notice of her; no one spoke to her. 
She was plainly dressed, without any jewels or ornaments ; 
but in my eyes she was peerless as a graceful young queen. 

I had just time to ask John who she was. 

“The dearest and best girl in the world,” he said, hurriedly ; 
“my poor sister Nellie’s child. She is dead, you know, and 
Kate is living with us. I will introduce her to you, Pani.” 

He did so; and I asked Miss Kate Challis if 1 might take 
her down to dinner. Poor child! T read such a story in her 
sweet, downcast face. She trembled and flushed when Lady 
Clara spoke to her, or came near her, and seemed over- 
powered at the bare idea of Miss Ada Ross. I read a story 
of feminine oppression and cruelty ; T understood the girl's 
miserable position ; the taunts she received from Lady Clara ; 
the envy and jealousy of Miss Ross. 

She was a sweet, simple, loving child, frightened and ner- 
vous, yet with a quiet fund of humor that often startled me. 

John Fairlie loved the girl; I could see that very plainly, 
He spoke to her several times during dinner, and was solici 
tous about what she ate and drank. 

It was a pleasant party, despite Lady Clara and her proud 
daughter. The dining-room was magnificently decorated ; 
the yule-log blazed upon the hearth; the dinner was recherche 
and well-served; the guests happy and full of gaicty. 
Christmas cheer, Christmas welcome, Christmas hospitality, 
reigned supreme. 

fter dinner, I had Miss Kate all to myself. No one 
seemed to think I was worthy of much notice, and no one 
seemed to care for her, although she was the prettiest, sveet- 
est girlin the room. People took their cue from Lady Clara, 
who ignored us both. 

I was amused and touched by the girl’s warm, deep love 
for her uncle. Wer eyes glistened, and her whole face grew 
bright at the mention of his name. He seemed just as fond 
of her, but dare not show it, poor fellow. 

I must tell how it was that so quick and true a sympathy 
— up between Kate and myself. Perhaps, because we 
both loved John Fairlie so well; perhaps, because we were 
both considered poor and obscure. I know that night I 
dreamed of Kate Challis; for the first time in my life a 
woman’s face and voice haunted me. 

Christmas Day was cold and snowy. I went to church 
with Kate Challis and John. Neither my lady or her guests 
dare venture out in “ such unseasonable weather.” 

My companions were like two children out of school ; the 
way in which John laughed and talked, growing grave and 
serious when my lady’s name was mentioned; and Kate, 
daring to be her own natural setf, proved to he the merriest, 
sweetest, most winsome girl in the world. 


Il. 


That day, during dinner, I heard that my old house, Hylton 
Grange, was for sale. I resolved to purchase it, for vague, 
swect dreams of wife and home began to steal over me. I 
— the matter in the hands of my solicitor, telling him to 

— my secret, and not let the purchaser’s name become 
public. 

John stood the test so well, I did not care to tell my secret 





yet. The poorer lie Heliéved me to be, the kinder he was to 
me, and Kate the same; while my “lady and her daughter 
looked down upon me from the height of their grandeur. 
Yet I was vain enough to think that had Miss Ada known I 
was a millionaire, she would have liked me. Once or twice, 
in the absence of her stately mamma, she tried a small pas- 
sage at arms with me. Her ladyship having accidentally en- 
tered in the midst of one of these little affairs, I was most 
unconsciously a listener, some time afterwards, to a conversa- 
tion, in which my name figured to a great extent. 

“ Ada,” said her ladyship, “ how can you think of sverling 
your time talking to that man, while Sir George Carew an 
ord Bateman are in the house.” 

“He is a very nice man, mamma,” was the pert reply, 

“and talks to me, which Sir George never does.” 

“He is as poor as a church mouse!” said her ladyship, 
angrily. “I hope he does not intend sponging upon us muc 
longer. He has been unfortunate in India, or something of 
the kind.” 

“Nice men always are either poor. or unfortunate,” said 
Miss Ada. “ Mamma, how in the world did he get hold of 
that diamond ring ?” 

“ Nothing but paste !” said her ladyship. “ Nothing betra: 

a man so soon as false jewellery. I have no wish to talk 
about Mr. Hylton, Ada, only to warn you that all time spent 
with him is lost.” 

I did not hear the reply, having just at that moment an 
“ey. of escape. 

yndale Hall was in a grand commotion. Her ladyship 
decided that the Christmas ball should be given on the 
thirtieth, and the whole place was in a ferment of prepara- 
tion. 

Kate and I spent many happy hours in helping with the 
decorations, and twining the scarlet-berried holly and shining 
laurel with dark green fir. We grew very friendly over it, 
and I began to think that such a face as hers smiling in my 
home would make it like heaven for me. 

“Tam so fond of dancing,” said Kate to me, one morning. 
“T shall enjoy this ball very much.” 

“So shall I, if you will dance with me, Kate,” I said; 
“not without.” 

She half promised. Judge of my surprise when, two hours 
afterwards, I met her in the grounds, her sweet face stained 
with tears. 

“What is the matter, Kate?” I cried. “ You have been 
crying! Tell me what it is.” 

I drew her arm in mine, and led her through the shrubbery, 
where the snow lay white upon the trees. 

“ What is it?” I asked again. “Tell me, Kate.” 

“T ought to be ashamed of myself for crying,” she said ; 
6 but, Lady Clara has decided that I am not to go to the 
ball.” 


’ 


“Why not?” I asked. 

“T have no dress,” said Kate; “and with so many visitors 
at the Hall, Lady Clara thinks there is no time to see about 
one.” 

“Where does Lady Clara’s come from?” I asked, quietly. 

“ From London,” replied Kate. “ Dresses for my aunt and 
cousin were ordered three days since.” 

“ Buy a dress, Kate,” I suggested. 

“{ have no money,” she said, simply, with a smile. “My 
uncle buys everything for me. He will not know I want 
this until it is too late.” 

“What a thing it is to want money,” I said. And Kate 
looked at me with a gentle sympathetic gleam in her eyes. 

“JT do not care very much,” she said; “ but 1 had promised 
to dance with you.” 

I clasped the litthe hand that Jay on my arm, and Kate's 
sentence was never finished. 

That very moment I went to my room, and wrote a letter 
to Madame Cerise, le Court milliner for excellence, and 
enclosing a cheque for what T know now to be a ridiculous] 
extravagant amount, T ordered from her a magnificent ball 
dress, with every detail complete. 1 described Kate—her 
size, appearance—and left the rest to the well-known taste 
of Madame Cerise. 

Kate's sunny temper never showed itself so clearly as now. 
Althongh she believed there was no hope for her, she took 
just as much interest in the ball, and never complained te her 
uncle. 

The all-important day came round. Lady Clara gave me 
distinctly to understand that the room in which I slept was 
wanted; but John privately begged of ime to take no notice. 
“Lady Clara was over-tired and anxious,” he said. 

It was soon after noon when a parcel was sent me by Miss 
Challis. L opened it, and found a most beautiful handker- 
chief, embroidered with hair, and the sender implored her 
uncle’s old frierid to accept the little present. 

My pretty, simple Kate! T took it, and thanked her when 
we met. 

That evening, about two hours before the ball began, I was 
with John in his favorite retreat, the library, when Lady 
Clara entered. Barely recognising my presence, she began 
at once, 

“Ts it possible, John, that you have ordered this box for 
Kate from London? I can hardly believe even you capable 
of such folly!” 

“T have ordered nothing,’ cried John. “I cid not know 
Kate required anything. What do you mean?” 

“There is abox justcome from London,” cried Lady Clara, 
“addressed to Miss Kate Challis, containing the most magni- 
ficent dress I ever saw—far better than I or my daughter can 
afford. Shoes, gloves, fan, opera-cloak, wreath, bouquet, and 
all complete. If you did not order it, who did ?” 

“Most certainly Idid not!” said John, emphatically. “Is 
there no bill or memorandum, or anything by which you can 
tell from whence it came ?” 

“ Not a word!” she replied—* not a fold of paper !” 

How I blessed Madame Cerise for her attention to my 
wishes!” 

“ What does Kate say herself?” asked John. 

“Kate!” cried Lady Clara, contemptuously. “She pre- 
tends to be surprised; but it seems strange to me. I do not 
like anything underhand—” 

John rang the bell impetuously. 

“Send Miss Challis to me at once!” he said; and in two 
minutes she came in, smiles and tears struggling for mastery, 
looking so pretty, and so shy, so happy, and so puzzled, I 
longed to clasp her in my arms, and kiss her tears away. 

“ Kate,” said John, “can you guess who has made you this 
very handsome and valuable present ?” 

“No, uncle,” she replied ; “no one has ever given me any- 
thing, except you.” 

“ That will do, my dear,” he said. “ Wear your dress, and 
look as nice as you can in it.” : 

Kate made her escape. Lady Clara looked both baffled 
and spiteful. 

“Your niece must have a fairy godmother!” she said, con- 
temptuously. “I Co not like mysteries, nor do I approve of 
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apoor, penniless girl like Kate being dressed like a duchess. 
owever, I wash my hands of it!” ; 
She went away. All this time I eat pretending to read. 
When Lady Clara closed the door, poor John sighed heavily. 
“ Who can have sent Kate that dress?’ he said. “I shall 
never hear the last of it! Yet I am glad some one cares for 
the child. I wish to goodness she were happily married— 
Lady Clara will never be fond of her.” 
“ Why not?” I asked, brielly. ; 
“1 think Miss Ada is jealous of her,” said John. “ Nellie’s 
child is very pretty, and good as she is fair. She gladdens 
and brightens my life, Paul.” 
“She should marry a neighbor,” I said; “then you could 
take refuge with her sometimes.” 
John had ceased all pretence with me. He knew that I 
knew he was henpecked and tyrannized over in no light de- 
ree. 
. John was, like myself, very anxious to see Kate in her 
brave attire. We contrived to send for her to the library 
when she was dressed; and I know not who was the most 
startled, John or I. =? 
She looked magnificently oe The slender, girlish 
figure, robed in = Gates dress of white, shining silk, shrouded 
in costly lace—the graceful head, with its fair hair wreathed 
with lilies and clusters of scarlet verbena—every detail was 
perfect; the white satin shoes, the dainty white gloves, the 
costly fan, the bouquet of Jilies and verbenas—the bright 
sweet face shone out from the silk and lace so fair and 


sonsie. 
“Well done, Kate!” cried John. “ You will be the belle 


to-night. 

“ Well done, ‘somebody !’” said Kate. “ Whoever sent me 
this dress, did well, uncle.” mie 
Then she looked wistfully at me. I saw she was wishing 
that I, too, had been presented with a box. 

“T hope you will enjoy yourself, Kate,” said John, wist- 
fully. “ Who shall you dance with ?” 

“Mr. Hylton,” replied Kate, frankly; “ and I dare say Mr. 
Horfrey will ask me, as well.” 

John looked at her. His old Indian friend, and the young 
doctor asked out of civility—not a brilliant selection of part- 
ners, certainly. 

“You are a good girl, Kate,” he said. “Give me a kiss, 
and then run away.” 

She raised her sweet face, and kissed him. 
stand that / 

“ Kiss me, too!” Icried. “Iam not your uncle, but I am 
bis oldest friend, and here is a piece of mistletoe—see !” 

“Yes; give him a kiss, Kate,” said John. “ Poor Paul! 
he has no one in the wide world.” 

But, seeing how the fair face flushed and the lips quivered, 
I was content to kiss her hand, reverently, as though she had 
been a young queen. 

And, indeed, John was right. Kate was the belle cf the 
ball. She had no lack of partners. Lord Bateman appeared 
to see her for the first time, and was charmed, as everybody 
could see. Lady Clara was very angry; and during theonly 
dance I had with Miss Ross, she expressed herself in forcible 
language on the subject of Kate Challis. 

t was a very brilliant ball, and Kate enjoyed it to her 
heart’s content. More than once I saw John’s eyes follow- 
ing her, proudly yet sadly. He knew she would have to do 
bitter paseo for this temporary sovereignty. 

Lord Bateman asked her to allow him to take her down to 

supper, but Kate pleaded her en ment to me. 
hen the evening was over, 

been the most pleasant of my life. 
























No, I could not 


OL 


A few days afterwards there was great excitement at Lyne- 
dale, for some one brought the news that Hylton Grange bad 
been purchased by a stranger, and was to be altered, enlarged, 
and fitted up in magnificent style. The place was already 
full of workmen, superintended by a clever London archi- 

t. 


Who was the purchaser? Noone knew. A siranger and 
a wealthy man, who intended residing there himself. I lis- 
tened to all the remarks, the conjectures, and felt delighted 
that I had kept my secret. But for that, I might have been 
courted and flattered by Lady Clara and Miss Ada. Man is 
weak; who can tell what might have happened then ? 
As it was, my supposed poverty had given me an insight in- 
to their real churacters—it had taught me how to appreciate 
Kate's virtues and John’s noble character. 
There came a day when my old friend called me into his 
library, his face white, and his hands trembling—when he 
asked me what were my plans for the future. 
I knew, as well as though he had told me, that Lady Clara 
had been compas of the length of my stay. 
“ Remember,” said John, “ my purse is yours, 
If there should be any way in which you would 
ike to start, do not hesitate for want of capital. We are 
brothers, you know. If I were a bachelor’—and here poor 
John sighed deeply—* if I jwere a bachelor, you should share 
my home; but a married man cannot do as he would.” 

‘I understand. Lady Clara thinks I have been here long 
enough, John—is that it ?” 

He blushed and stammered so confusedly, I felt sure of 
having made a bay 7 happy hit. 

“ There is one thing I must beg from you, John, before I 
leave. Give it to me, and I shall be the happiest man in the 
world,” I said. 

“ Anything I have,” he replied, his honest face bright- 
ening. 

“ Give me your niece, Kate, to be my wife!” I said. 

He literally gasped in astonishment. 

“ My niece—Kate!” he cried. 

“ Your niece—the sweetest, truest, best, and fairest girl in 
the world!” I replied. 


boy, what will you keep her on? 
you know.” 

“T will find the ways and means, if you will use your in- 
fluence for me,” was my reply. 

But he had clasped my hands in his own, and was wring- 
ing them violently. 

“Tam so gled!” he cried. “There is no one I care for so 
much as you, Paul. I would rather give Katie to you than to 
a prince! Go and ask her yourself: see what she says, and 
bring her to me.” 

I went, knowing ‘pretty well that about this time Kate 
would be out for-her morning walk. 

Far down amidst the leafless trees I saw the glimmer of her 


ate cannot live on air, 


had vanished, and the frost set in. 
hard, and white, the holly trees and laurel bushes frozen, the 
deep, dark blue, and the sun shining. 


sk 
The wind made grand music in the lime-trees, it seemed to 


ound, on reflection, it had 


‘aul—use it as | 


“ Willingly,” he said ; “ most wie. But, Paul, my dear 


dress. It was a bright, clear, cold winter's day. The snow | 
The ground was cold, | 


be chanting a solemn hosanna, rising at times toa loud, 
| mournful dirge, then dying away to a soft, low whisper. 
| J overtook Kate as she entered the long avenue of limes. 

Her shy, sweet face turned to me with a startled gaze. 

“ May I walk with you?” I asked; “I am leaving Lyne- 
dale to-morrow, and want you todo something for me before 
I go.” 

Leaving Lynedale,” she cried, her fair face growing white 
and wistful; “I am so sorry, Mr. Hylton.” 

“ Really!” I cried. “Ob, Kate, do you really care for my 
going?” 

She tried to run away from me then, but I held her fast, 
and—well, you know the rest. Dear reader, it was the old 
story, and I told it in words that moved Kate. At least, I 
succeeded ; for there came a time when the little hand ceased 
to tremble in mine, and the fair, pure face was hidden on my 
heart. 

She loved me. Ah! where was the cold of the winter's 
day now? Warmth, love, and ae were all around 
me. Earth was changed into fairy-land. 

Shall I ever forget how she laid her hand upon my arm, 
and, looking at me with a smile, said, “1 shall not mind be- 
ing poor, at all; there are so many things I could do to help 
you, if you would let me, Paul.” af 

I promised she should help me; then recollecting John, 
took her back to the library, where he had waited patiently 
an hour and a-half. . 

“She is willing, John!” I cried. And I do not know which 
of the three was most pleased. 

“ We must tell Lady Clara,” he exclaimed, suddenly. And 
then we exchanged a look of comic dismay. ‘ 

“ You had better take the news yourself, Paul,” said my 
old friend. And I agreed with him. 

Lady Clara was alone in her own boudoir. 
forget her look of rigid contempt. 

“Of course,” she said, “if Mr. Fairlie has 
sent, I have nothing to do with the matter. 
not under my control. 


Never shall I 


iven his con- 

Challis is 

I may, perhaps, be permitted to mh 

I think it a singular arrangement—two persons entirely with- 
out fortune. I hope it may end well.” 

“ Miss Challis isa fortune in herself,’ I remarked ; “ and I 
will do the best I can.” 

Her ——— bowed, to show the interview was ended. 

During dinner, the conversation turned upon the new pro- 
prictor of Hylton Grange. I could see that Lady Clara was 
anxious over him, and that Miss Ross was looking forward to 
bis appearance on the scene with keen delight. 

I left the next day, and went back to London. There I 
spent 7 time in choosing furniture, hangings, pictures, and 
statues for my new home; sparing neither time, trouble, or 
expense, so as to make the casket worthy of the gem it was 
to contain. 

At stated intervals I went down to Sag receiving 
always the warmest of welcomes from John, finding Kate 
more and more lovable each time. Lady Clara took very 
little notice of me, but was intensely interested over the 
Grange. I heard of wonders of art that arrived daily. Her 
ladyship had even paid a visit to see the improvements, and 
was fairly charmed with them. 

And the time came when the Grange was reatly for its mis- 
tress. Then I went to John, and told him I was in a position 
to marry, if he would give me his niece. 

Lady Clara was very cold and contemptuous, saying she 
should wish the wedding to be as quiet as possible. Really, 
for - aes of Mr. Fairlie, of Lyndale, it was a very strange 
match. 

I sent down a pretty, simple wedding dress for my darling, 
and the day came when she was to be my own. I did not 
; tell my aunt until the wedding-breakfast was over. No 
guests had been invited, save the rector and thecurate. Lady 
j Miss Ross, my darling, and her pretty bridesmaid, A iice 











Clara, 
| Howe. M1 John, the two stranger,and myself, were the only 
convives seated at that wedding breakfast. 

When John had made his little speech, and I stood up in 
my turn, I told my secret, and what it had done for me; how 
it had proved my old friend’s truth and sincerity, and had 
ng me the sweetest and noblest wife man was ever blessed 
with. 

No words can describe Lady Clara’s face—the rage, the 
wonder, and the mortification. No words can describe the 
baffled annoyance of Miss Ross. The great match of the 
neighborhood actually caught up by poor, obscure Kate 
Chablis. The wedding of Hylton of Hylton slurred over as 
a thing to be ashamed of, when it might have covered them 
with glory. 

“ T think, Mr. Hylton,” said Lady Clara, with a deferential 
smile, “it would have heen better had you appeared in your 
true character.” 

I assured her ladyship that my little experience had done 
me the world of good. 

She changed so completely; nothing was good enough for 
me or for Kate. She overwhelmed and sickened me with 
apologies for slights I had never noticed. 

I took my fair young wife home, and that home is heaven 
to us. John comes for three or four days atatime. Her 
ladyship never recovered from the shock of having mistaken 
Hylton of me for a pauper. She became more submis- 
sive and meek; John could quell her haughtiest moods by 
simply referring to me. 

ay you, dear reader, be as happy as I am; ew | 
bring you all blessings, crowned by a peaceful an 
new year.—Bow Bells Annual. 


—_—_—_—_— 
WASTED PRESENTIMENTS. 


Everybody likes a good ghost story; and still more popu- 
lar, perhaps, are those quasi-supernatural histories which 
treat of presentiments realised, of dreams fulfilled, of words 
lightly spoken, but carried out in a manner that the speaker 
little expected. A list of such stories is at everybody's , ee 
ends ; but it has been my lot to meet with several instances 
of another class of stories, much less frequently commented 
on, but tomy mind even more curious; cases, I mean, in 
which a peculiar warning has been—all but, and yet not 

uite—borne out by subsequent events; so that the intima- 
tion could not be passed over as altogether trivial, and yet 
missed its mark, Several such occurrences have been re- 
late to me by witnesses in whose testimony I have full con- 
— and I will proceed to give them without further pre- 
ace. 

Doctor J., a retired physician in delicate health, resided, 
some years ag0. in one of the principal towns in the West 
of England. He was one night seized suddenly with violent 
| illness, and within an hour or two was pronounced ina hope- 
less state. Doctor J. being a Roman Catholic, the Reverend 
Doctor V., a priest of that communion, was sent for to ad- 
minister the last rites of religion; and, soon finding that his 
presence could be of no further use to the unconscious 
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sufferer, he beth t himself how he could best procure 
female companionship for the r wife, who was quite stun- 
ned by the sudden blow. With this intenticn, he hastened, 
in the early morning, to the house of an excellent elderly lady, 
a pious member of his congregation, and a friend of Mrs. J. 
The lady had not yet left her room, and he simply sent up 
word that he wished to speak to her. In a few moments she 
came hurrying into the room, with every appearance of agi- 
tation, and, before he could explain his sad errand, she seized 
his hand, breathlessly exclaiming ; “Oh, Doctor V., how 
thankful Iam to see you! I have had the most frightful, 
vivid dream about Dr. and Mrs. J.!" Doctor V. might well 
start, but she hurried on. “I dreamed that I went to call at 
their house, and that Mrs. J.came down to meet me ina 
widow’s cap, with her face all swollen with tears, and she 
said to me: ‘Oh! Mrs. M., my dear husband is just dead ; and 
he desired me to say that you will be the next.” “And 
how did you tell her?” Doctor V.’s auditors were won't to 
ask at this part of the narrative; to which the reverend 
gentleman invariably answered, “I dare say it was very 
cowardly, and I dare say it was very foolish ; but I did not 
tell her atall: I bolted !” 

So far the story is like many another tale of the marvellous 
but the usual sequel is wanting; for though Doctor J. died, 
Mrs. M. lived on for many years; and certainly was not the 
“next,” unless in some mysterious sense confined to the 
world of spirits. 

In the early days of our New Zealand colony, Mr. P.,a 

ounger son of an English peer, settled there with his family. 
ie hurt his arm, 5 was advised to try rest and change 
of air, and accordingly he set out for a trip to another island, 
leaving his young wife, whose numerous and constantly in- 
creasing nursery duties kept her at home. The time fixed 
for his return was drawing near, when Mrs. P. was one night 
awakened by ascream from her eldest child, a little girl four 
or five years old, who was sleeping in the same bed with her 
mother. The child had awakened suddenly in a paroxysm 
of terror, and for some time no soothings were of any avail : 
all she would do was to point persistently to one corner of 
room, while she sobbed out, “ Oh! poor papa! poor papa! all 
dripping with water! all dripping with water!’ Of course 
she was first petted, and then laughed at, scolded for a silly 
little girl, and assured that papa could not possibly be there : 
but when Mrs. P. reflected that her husband was probably at 
that moment on the sea, it is not to be wondered at that she 
felt her heart w sick with anxiety. A few days later, as 
she and her children were sitting down to their breakfast, she 
saw one of their few neighbors riding up to the door. That 
he should have come away from his home in the busy morn- 
ing hours betokened something unusual, and no sooner had 
she looked in his face than she exclaimed : “ Tell me at once, 
my husband is drowned!” “How did you know?” he re- 
sponded, thus confirming her fears; and he handed to hera 
copy of a local newspaper, in which she read that thesteamer 
by which her husband intended to return, had foundered at 
sea. The date tallied with her child’s dream, and that cir- 
cumstance seemed to her conclusive; so that when her 
friend tried to point out to her that there was no proof of her 
huswand’s death, she only answered that she had received a 
fearful warning, and gave herself up to sorrow. At the end 
of a few days, Mr. P. quietly walked in, and was a good 
deal astonished at the agony of almost terrified joy with which 
his arrival was greeted. It was by the merest chance that he 
had not been in the lost vessel; he had taken his passage, 
and had actually gone on board, when he was struck with 
the extreme lowness of the bulwarks, and thonght that, 
should there be bad weather, he, with his still helpless arm, 
might be in some danger of being washed overboard. He 
therefore returned to the shore, and arranged to come by 
the next ship instead. So there the story ends, except that 
we will hope no time was lost in administering a dose of 
physic to the troublesome little dreamer. 

The next story, perhaps, cught hardly to be placed in the 
same category with the others, since it is possible that the 
warning may have prevented its own fulfilment. 

My great-grandmother was an active Lady Bountiful to a 
ew rustic country population, over whose affairs, temporal 
and spiritual, she exercised a benevolent, if slightly tyran- 
nical, sway. Among her most frequent pensioners was 
Soft Billy, as he was called, a poor, half-witted lad, cene- 
rally quite harmless, but subject to occasional fiis of temper, 
in which he was hard to deal with. One night she dreamed 
that she was walking along a lane in the neighborhood, when, 
from a gap in the hedge, Soft Billy suddenly jumped down 
into the path before her, brandishing a reaping-hook. His 
flaming eyes and distorted face showed that his “ dark hour” 
was upon him, and in another second be had flown at her, 
his fingers were griping her throat wtth deadly strength, 
the steel flashed before her eyes, the very bitterness of 
death was rushing over her, and she awoke; awoke quiver- 
ing all over, the cold perspiration standing on her forehead, 
and her heart beating to suffocation. It was long before 
she could force herself to meet Soft Billy, even in the pre- 
sence of others, and for months she xvoided the lane which 
she had traverse in her dream. At last, some sudden case 
of distress in the village called for ber presence, some sick 
child was to be physicked, or some wife-beating husband 
to be brought to book, and my great-grandmother set forth, 
never recollecting, till she had gone some distance, that she 
must inevitable = through the dreaded lane. On she 
went, laughing at her own fears, till suddenly she saw before 
her the very ee which had appeared in her dream, and 
which she had never noticed before, and, at that moment, 
from that very gap, down jumped Soft Billy, and in his hand 
he brandished a reaping-hook. The dream, in all its hor- 
rors, seemed on the verge of fulfilment; but my great-grand- 
mother was a strong-minded woman, and, though her heart 
was throbbing with terror, she neither fainted nor screamed : 
she walked straight up to the idiot, and gave him a kindly 
greeting. “I am glad to see you, Billy; I am walking to 
the end of the lane, and now you shall take care of me.” 
The lad, highly flattered, was meck and amiable in a no- 
ment, and they walked the rest of the way together, she 
keeping up an incessant chatter in her most cheery tones, 
though her heart was doubtless beating at every swing of 
the ungainly figure, and every flourish of the deadly weapon 
in the r, p less fingers. At the cottage door she 
thanked him, and wished him good-bye; and it will readil 
be believed that she procured another escort for her walk 
home. 

Now for my 
venerable Pres 
imagination. 

He was in the habit of going every Sunday afternoon to 
conduct the worship ata little village on the coast of Scot- 
land. One Saturday night he dreamed a vivid dream. Ae 
saw the village, and the bay, the waves tossing and beating 
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| 
pieces against the rocks. Two men were buffeting with the | 


water, fighting for their lives; one a fair, slight youth, the | 
other a .nsiddle-aged sailor. As the dreamer looked, he saw | 
them both clutch at, and cling to, a floating spar; it swayed 
and sank under the double weight, and, while the thought 
passed through his mind, “ it can never support them both,” 
he saw the sailor deliberately raise his fist and strike his com- | 
panion a blow which stunned him. The young man loosed | 
his hold, and, as he sank into the sea, the sleeper awoke. A 
few Sundays afterwards he was greeted with the news that a 
pleasure-boat had been upset, that the body of a young Eng- | 
lish traveler had been washed on shore, and that an elderly | 
seaman was the only survivor. The man was a good deal | 
injvred, and was in bed at a public-house, to which the “—— | 
of the poor young traveler had also been conveyed. The 
minister at once begged to be taken thither, and so strongly 
was he impressed with the conviction that his dream had had 
a literal fulfilment, that he entered the room of the sick man 
with the fullest intention of taxing him with murder. But 
when he approached the bed he saw a face totally unlike the 
one which had haunted his sleep, and every feature of which 
was vividly impressed on his memory. is visit to the poor 
dead youth had a like result. 

These stories are actual facts, for the truth of which I can 
vouch. I will leave all ey ne on the subject to those 
who read them.—All the Year Round. 


————_>-—__ —_ 


DEPARTED THIS LIFE. 
BY CONSTANCE CRO8S. 





I goto Detchingley for the Christmas! away from my 
happy London home—away in the distant North! I do not 
suppose I looked pleased at this pro) l of my father’s, 
which he announced to me at the breakfast table one Novem- 
ber morning. 

“T am afraid it will be rather dull for you, dear,” remarked 
my mother, —: “but = will have Aunt Dorothy. You 
remember Aunt Dorothy, Edie?” 

I remembered a lady, with a very sweet face, giving mea 
large, blue-eyed doll, a long, long time ago. I had the doll 
still, ina wonderful state of preservation ; and the recollection 
of the giver was vivid and pleasant. I saw my mother was 
comforted by the smile that broke over my face as I replied 
to her. Aunt Dorothy was her favorite sister. 

A day or two afterwards Thad said good-bye to the dear 
old home circle, and was travelling rapidly northwards, 
through the falling leaves and the fading flowers of the dying 
year. 

It was almost night when my long journey ended, and the 
Cumberland mountains stood like gigantic barriers between 
me and my distant bome. 

Aunt Dorothy came out into the great hall to meet me as I 
alighted from the carriage, and my heart turned towards her 
with a loyal love. 

“You have another aunt, you know, Edie dear,” she said. 
* Come, now, and see her.” 

Aunt Myra Westwood sat all alone by the great log fire in 
the drawing-room. The eye of youthis quick. I saw at once 
that Aunt Myra was not a pretty woman, nor aught that is 
beautiful or lovely; but coldly, defiantly handsome. 

She spoke of my journey and the weather, and asked after 
my mother and my uncle Charles; but my father’s name was 
not mentioned. 

Then Aunt Doroth 
were fairly shut in, 
way— 

“ Why did Aunt Myra send for me ?” 

Aunt Dorothy blushed, stammered, and finally replied— 

“T haven’t been quite well lately. I longed for some one 
young and bright about me; so we sent for you. I’m afraid 
it was selfish, Edie, for our life is very dull; but if you are 
not happy you shall go—” 

“T don’t want to go back—indeed, I don’t,” I replied. “I 
am quite sure I shall be happy here with you.” 

“ A blessing ever follows self-denial,” was Aunt Dorothy’s 
quiet reply, as she gently kissed me, and left me to reflect 
upon her words. 

Ido not suppose I shallever forget my first evening at 
Detchingley—the small dinne: party of three ladies; the 
quaint, dark, wainscoted dining room ; the quainter and darker 
family portraits standing round us on the walls, like mutes at 
a funeral; the metallic voice of Aunt Myra, falling echoless 
on my ear, and the sweet, tremulous one of Aunt Dorothy, 
like notes of the dear home-music. I was very glad when we 
rose to go into the drawing-room. As we were ——— the 
hall, just by the foot of the stairs, I noticed both ladies glance 
quickly up them. I followed their glance. The moon was 
shining through the great window on the first landing, shin- 
ing on the pictures that adorned the walls, and giving them a 
strange appearance in its weird light. One in particular 
riveted my «wttention: the full-length portrait of a lady, in a 
carved oaken frame—a yearning, wistful face, shadowed by 
rich, soft hair, and lighted by eyes that had a story in them. 
Truly, the work of a great artist I felt this picture to be; and 
so I remarked to Aunt Dorothy, who had nervously clasped 
imy wrist, and was leading me hurriedly into the drawing- 
room, under the stern, cold glance of her sister. 

“ Yes,” she said, more in a tone of reverie than of reply to 
my observation; “ the work of a very great artist—the very 
greatest of all.” 

“Ts it a family portrait,’ I asked, “or only an ideal 
subject ?” 

I appealed to Aunt Myra, who had raised a cold, white 
hand t» her eyes, us if to shut out the bright firelight. 

“Ideal, you will find it, Edith, in every sense,” replied the 


took me tomy bed-room. When we 
could not help saying, in my sudden 


metallic voice, from the shadows—for it was a very shacowy 


old drawing-room at Detchingley. 

I sat thoughtfully still afew moments ; and then, unwilling 
to leave the subject, I remarked aloud— 

“Ttis a very wonderful, beautiful painting. 
Uncle Charles to see it.” 

The tangled netting at this moment fell from Aunt Doro- 
thy’s nervous fingers, and she sprang before me towards her 
sister; for the cold, white hand had fallen pulseless to that 
lady’s side. Aunt Myra had fainted. When her maid had 
been summoned, and all had been done that was possi- 
ble towards her recovery, Aunt Dorothy turned suddenly on 
me—suddenly, almost sharply—and said— 

“ You must be tired, Edith, with your long journey—come 
to bed now, child.” 

Promptly—not nervous any longer—she seized a candle 
from the table, and motioned me to follow her. 

She closed the door when she had entered the chamber, put 
down the candle, clasped her hands convulsively together, 

- and burst into tears. 
“ Edie, Edie!” she said, with an ener, 


I should love 


foreign to her cha- 


wrong to wish it. Ah, child! I have hurt you; but you must 
not mind it. I am ill and nervous, and I don’t think I quite 
know what I am saying to-night—you must forget it, my 
poor, dear child. Go to sleep and forget it. 1 didn’t mean 
what I said—only this, Edie, I mean—this I do mean: don’t 
say any more about that portrait—that picture—on the stairs, 
not to any one. Some day, Edith—but there, never mind. 
Good night, my sweet child. Iam very glad you are here— 
yes; very, very glad.” 

She kissed me affectionately, and left the room. 

Three or four days passed away very monotously. I devoted 
myself to Aunt Dorothy, but I shrank intuitively from Aunt 
Myra. My nature was extremely sensitive; and I felt that 
she repelled me—only endured my presence because I gave 
pleasure to her sister. The idea first presented itself to me 
the morning after my arrival, as I was descending the grand 
staircase on my way to breakfast. I had a great and natural 
desire to see by daylight the picture that had impressed me so 
much the night before by its wonderful beauty—but it was 
gone. I was standing looking at the recess, when Aunt Myra 
passed me on her way downstairs. She stopped just for a 1ao- 
ment to say “ good morning,” and I felt her firm, cold hand 
close over mine like a vice. Sunday had now arrived, bring- 
ing with it a heavy fall of rain, which lasted all the morning, 
and so prevented us from going tocburch; but in the after- 
noon it cleared off, and Aunt ibn and I were able to go, to 
my infinite relief. 

My mother had made me little acquainted with her family 
history. I knew she was what is called “ well-born;” but 
that she had descended from such an ancient line as the 
names recorded on those old church walls told me she had, 
was quite unknown to me. 

I left Detchingley church that Sunday afternoon under the 
impression that Thad been sojourning for a brief while in a 
vast charnel-house of the family of Westwood ; for almost 
numberless, it appeared to me, were the tablets, scrolls, and 
“storied urns” whereon were traced the names of my mother’s 
ancestors. 

As I walked slowly along, a white marble cross, rising from 
among the green mounds, attracted my attention. I read 
upon it— 

“TO THE MEMORY OF 
KATHARINE WESTWOOD, 
Who departed this life, December 24th, 18—. 
AGED 20 YEARS.” 


A Westwood lying out in the open graveyard! Was there 
no room in the church for this young girl to sleep beneath the 
dust-covered banners and rusty armor ? 

My mind was dwelling on the discovery I had just made. 
It was only natural that I should turn to my companion and 

“Who was Katharine Westwood ?” 

Short and prompt was the answer I received— 

“ Your uncle Charles’s wife.” 

T literally stood still with astonishment. 

“How very strange,” I observed—* I never knew Uncle 
Charles had been married at all.” 

“That is a proof, Edith,” replied Aunt Myra, “ that your 
mother did not think you sufficiently judicious to be en- 
trusted with the knowledge. It shows great wisdom on her 
part; she has judged of you as I do.” 

It was almost dark when we reached home. I looked in- 
to the drawing-room for Aunt Dorothy; but she was not 
there. My heart was very sore, and I wanted to tell her of 
my grievance. I must seek her elsewhere. “1 had almost 
reached the first landing on my way upstairs, when I stumbled 
and fell Had it not been that I caught hold of the carved 
woodwork of the recess, I must have had a most serious fall. 
As it was, I felt stunned for a minute or two, and a mist 
came over my eyes; yet I have a distinct recollection that, 
as I grasped the hard wood, I felt something very soft at the 
same time—something soft, like velvet—and that it was 
— quickly from my hand, which accelerated my fall. 

rose, after a few minutes’ rest on the stairs, and pursued 
my way to my room. Aunt Dorothy was there, sitting by 
the fire, and waiting for me. 

“Poor child!” she said, in her tender way, when I had 
told her of my accident—* how your head must ache. Lie 
down a little while and rest—I will come again presently.” 

“No, no!” I said, eagerly. “No, Aunt Dorothy, stop— 
don’t go. Ishall be quite right very soon. And now,” I 
said, “ why have I not heard before that Uncle Charles was 
married ?” 

“There are some natures, Edie,” replied Aunt Dorothy, 
slowly, “ that never can endure to hear their great sorrows 
talked about. Your Uncle Charles has such a nature, Edith. 
You know he is not really your uncle, don’t you, Edith ?” 
she asked. 

“ Yes—mother told me he washer cousin,” was my reply. 
“But he liked us children to call him uncle.” 

I told her how certain I was I had grasped something 
soft with the carved woodwork. No response—no remark. 
I looked up to see if she had been listening tome. The 
usually placid countenance was troubled—perplexed. She 
spoke at last, in a shrill, nervous tone— 

“ Edie, Edie, if you are always saying this sort of things, 
you must go home—you must, indeed !” 

“What sort of things?’ I answered, quickly—alnost 
proudly. “I speak of facts, and I always seem to touch 
upon a mystery.” 

I spoke bitterly; but the next moment I was sorry I had 
done so, for Aunt Dorothy hid her poor face in her hands. 

“T will own to you at once, Edith, that you do touch on a 
mystery when you speak as you have done to-night. All I 
ask of you is, don’t try to fathom it: such things are best left 
alone.” 

And Aunt Dorothy was gone before I had time to reply. 

December*was still in its first youth, when the mountains 
and hills wrapped their snow mantles round them, and pro- 
claimed the advent of winter. Iwas quite by myself one 
bright, wintry morning, and was making my way home 
through the churchyard, when a respectable-looking old | 
woman, standing by the grave with the marble cross, caught | 
my attention. It was a kind, good face, motherly and soft, 
and it seemed to me that she looked lovingly down on the 
green turf, and was caressing with one of the polished 
surface of the white marble 

“f knew her, my dear young lady!” she exclaimed; 


two years. And then he was sent away to some foreign 
place, where there was fighting going on, so he could not 
take his wife with him; and she came down to live at the 
Hall —_ with the ladies. But she was ill and weakly like, 
poor dear—fretting after him, I suppose. So they took her 
off to France, somewhere ; but she soon died, and then they 
brought her back here in her coffin; but she wasn’t buried 
at once, miss. But here’s Miss Westwood coming through 
the | so I'll wish you good morning, miss—as she isn’t 
over kind to me.” 

“T trust you have had a pleasant morning’s amusement, 
Edith,” Aunt Myra said, with her coldest smile—* gratifyin 
your vulgar curiosity regarding this grave. When I te 


you that your informant is the most detestable old ip in 
the village, I have no doubt = will set inestimable value 
on your lately acquired knowledge.” 


I calmly confronted her. 

“Probably, Ishall in any case, whether she is a gossip or 
not, Aunt Myra.” 

“ You question my word, Edith ?” 

“T question your motive in trying to make"me think ill of 
that poor wo:nan.” 

The words were said, and regretted the next moment; for 
I had spoken without any forethought. Why should I ques- 
tion her motive? I did not do so, in fact; but attributed her 
cynical speech more to the natural unamiability of her dispo- 
sition than to any other reason. 

When we reached home, and I found Aunt Dorothy evi- 
dently unhappy, my dislike of Aunt Myra was forgotten ; 
and in all penitence I presented myself before that unamiable 
lady, and apologized for the incivility of my speech in the 
c 


urchyard. 

I do not think I could ever forget Aunt Myra’s smile as 
she replied— 

“This is what is called fine feeling, I suppose, Edith; but 
I understand it to be h risy.” 

I made no reply, but left the room, as it was now nearly 
time for me to dress for dinner. I groped my way duwn the 
stairs, for the lamps were not yet lighted ; and, as I did so, I 
made a discovery—the recess between two of the portraits 
was not a recess, but a door, and the door was open, only just 
a little way, and behind it was a dim sort of light which 
glimmered on to the landing. My “ vulgar curiosity,” as 
Aunt Myra would doubtless have termed my very natural de- 
sire to know more on the subject, prompted me to push the 
door a little further open, and look in. 

A small rg 1 placed in a niche on the right hand side, 
showed me a long, narrow passage, to the om of which L 
could not see—the light not being sufficiently powerful ; and 
this was all. Well, [had not gained much by my curiosity, 
except providing myself with another mystery ; so ] continued 
my way downstairs. But before I reached the hall, I heard 
the firm, unmistakable footstep of Aunt Myra coming from 
herroom above. Slow and measured it seemed at first, then 
suddenly became quicker; and, from my gloomy position on 
the lowest stair, [could see her hasten across the landing, 
looking quickly and furtively around her as she went, and 
disappear in the recess. I heard no door close, but the faint 
dim light faded instantaneously ; and in the silence and dark- 
ness I groped my way on to the drawing-room. I sat down 
by the fire, and gave myself up to reflection. 

I was arou 7 servant entering to make up the fire 
and draw the curtains. So I went away to my room ; and, find- 
ing it rather late, hastily dressed for the evening, and joined 
Aunt Myra at dinner, decidedly out of breath from having 
run down the last pair of stairs as though all the ghosts in 
the calendar of superstition had been let loose upon me; for 
in passing the recess—nay, I had passed it—I felt my dress 
grasped, and slightly pulled; and when I reached the hall, 
and turned to give one hasty glance behind me, there stood 
the picture I had seen the first night of my arrival, looking 
down on me, as it had done then, with those wonderful eyes 
lighting i? all the face. 

Aunt Myra regarded me with her most cynical smile as I 
took my seat opposite to her, and breathlessly recounted my 
adventure on passing the recess. She remarked, coldly— 

“You must tell these idle tales in your nursery at home, 
Edith—they may gain credence there ; but don’t render your- 
nw ridiculous by imposing such nonsense on rational peo- 
ple.” 

I smiled faintly in reply. At any other time, I might have 
been ruffled by her uncivil speech ; but at that moment my 
mind was full of what I had just witnessed. 

It was an hour afterwards when I repaired to my own 
room. On entering, my heart seemed to cease beating—for 
there by the fire sat the ghost, her face partly hidden from me 
by the long brown hair that fell over it. The closing of the 
coor had startled her. She half rose from the chair; then 
appeared to be reassured in some way, and sat down again. 
Frightened as | was—terror-struck I may say—as I stood in 
the shadows, and watched the firelight flicker over the pale, 
beautiful face, the thought stole into my mind, was it a 
ghost? I went a few steps nearer. I made up my mind, and 
opened my mouth to speak. The bright, wonderful eyes 
were fixed on me as I didso. But I heard no sound issue 
from my lips, though they tried to form the words— 

“ Who are you?” ; 

The ghost smiled—looked into the tire—pushed away with 
both hands its long, shadowy hair—then rose from tbe chair, 
and came a step nearer to me as it uttered these terrible 
words— 

“Tam buried in Detchingley churchyard.” 

Well, I suppose I shuddered, and turned white, and felt as 
any other young girl under the same circumstances might 
have done; but Ido not remember anything distinctly, ex- 
cept shivering very much over a fireless grate, and wonder- 
ing how it was that I was found lying senseless on the 
hearth-rug. 


Time stole on; a fortnight had passed away ; it wanted 
just a week to Christmas, but the ghost had not yet reappear- 
ed. I had not been inactive all this time, for I had most per- 
severingly attacked daily the door in the recess, but it never 
once yielded to my efforts, and I was almost beginning to 
despair of accomplishing the work I had laid out for myself 

Aunt Dorothy, I was sorry to observe, did not seem to find 
the same pleasure in my society that she had done. She 
talked quickly and nervously, when we were alone together, 
on subjects of no interest—as though she were afraid that, if 
7 started a conversation, it must necessarily have relation to 





“nearly all her life | knew her. She was just a poor young 
thing, left without any parents when quite a baby; and she | 
was sent to the Hall to be taken care of. Mr. Westwood— | 
the father of the ladies there now, miss—was her guardian; | 
and when she was about seventeen, Mr. Charles, who was a | 


cousin of the family, and who, they all hoped, would marry | 


Miss Westwood—Miss Myra, you know, miss—came down to | 
stay atthe Hall, and fell in love with my Miss Katharine, and 





racter, “I wish you had never come. I was very foolish and 


married her, and took her off to where his regiment was for 


the mystery. Once, indeed, she said -suddenly— 

“Don’t speak about it to me, Edith, until you know all 
What I fear is only surmise—I know nothitg.” 

Then she went on to talk of matters totally irrelevant-to 
the subject so full of deep interest to me. Aunt Myra, since 
the memorable evening of the ghost’s appearance in the re- 
cess, never asked me to sit with her again. One intolerably 
dull day I proposed mes | myself with a little music, and 
was about to commence; but, hearing my amiable relative 
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mutter something about being “bored,” and “that horrid 
march,” I thought it as well to spare her the infliction. I 
remember she informed me that night, before going to bed, 
that my uncle Charles was expected to arrive the ary 
Th y—Christmas Eve—and that it was proposed that 

should return to town with him after his short visit of two 
or three days was concluded. There was no regret ex pressed 
on either side; and then we parted, not to meet again until 
the morning of Chrismas Eve, when the veil from the bitter 
past meer torn aside, and far down its dark, deep stream 
sad eyes would fall here and there on shattered hopes, and 
visions of what might have been—all stray fragments of the 
wreck of a great love. I had fallen into my first sleep that 
night, when I was suddenly awakened by a soft, warm hand 
beg laid on mine. ; 

“ Yes; Aunt Dorothy,” I said, starting up, and endeavoring 
to look extremely intelligent, at the same time being awk- 
wardly sensible that I felt uncommonly stupid. 

But the voice that replied to me was not Aunt Dorothy’s. 

“T was married once,” it said, in a low murmur—‘a 
long time ago now—when I was alive. And in the church, 
that day, they played as you did to-night. But it was on the 
organ, you know—the organ in the great church in the val- 
ley. But I am buried now—buried in Routings chureh- 

‘yard. Myra said it would be better for him if 1 died. He 
would be rich, and great, and grand; and people would love 
and honorhim. It was I only that kept him back—because I 
‘was poor, and not clever.” 

So firmly, it seemed to me, had this terrible falsehood been 

‘impressed on her facile mind, that her mental powers, which 
could never have been very strong, had in the course of per- 
haps ears become ey, impaired. 

ou have been very wicked,” I said, suddenly—* you, and 
Aunt Myra too.” 

“T think she loved him,” ventured the poor creature, “T 
do think that in very love she wished him to become honored 
and happy.” ; 

“ Listen to me,” I said, leaning forward, and taking hold 
of both her hands—feeling as 1 did so, so very much older 
than only cighteen years—“ if there had been any read affec- 
tion in her nature, she would have spared him the greatest 
pain a human being can sufler. We are always careful of 
wounding those we love—we who love strongly and deeply, 
I mean. In cases of stern necessity we are compelled to do 
so sometimes, or in unguarded moments when the bitterness 
of undeserved neglect has hidden our better nature even 
from ourselves; but we are not systematically cruel as Aunt 
Myra has been—it is only the fault of cur own frail 
humanity.” 

“I tunk I know what you mean,” said my companion, 
softly. ‘ But I must go away now,” she remarked, abruptly, 
“ while it is dark and late. Shall you always stay here ?” 

“ No, certainly not—neither will you.” 

Her thoughts were evidently wandering. 
to herself— 

“T died on Christmas Eve.” 

“ And on Christmas Eve you will come to life again— 
only, speak of it to no one.” | 

nd so, repeating my words, “ Come to life again,” over 
and over again to herself, she left me. 

I knew all now: there was no Katharine Westwood in the 
churchyard—no one at all in that grave! 

Christmas Eve morning at Detchingley. It had been my 
intention to meet my uncle Charles at the station, to prepare 
him for the strange announcement; but, on reflection, it oc- 
curred to me that he would not allow me to accompany him 
to the grave; therefore, I resolved he should have no oppor- 
tunity of refusing me, and so would meet him. Thus I came 
upon him just as he was entering the churchyard gate. I 
saw he was surprised, and not altogether pleased ; but he 
gone me affectionately, and as he walked " my side up 

é narrow-paved pathway, he :emarked that I did not look 
well. We had just reached the marble cross, and the difli- 
culty of my undertaking rose before me in all its magnitude : 
viewed from a distance, it had not appeared so formidable. 
I stood still, resolved to enter on the subject at once, and 


She murmured 


“Tam not very well, Uncle Charles. I have something 
on my mind that I ought to tell you about. I could not 
speak of it at the Hall, so have come here to do so.” 

He frowned, and looked annoyed, muttering something 


_ 

“ Would not another time do as well?” 

“No, not as well,” I made answer. “This is the only 
right place, Uncle Charles. You mast listen to me’—for he 
was turning angrily away. “I would not intrude on your 
sorrow if I could not lighten it—” 

“ Lighten it, child!” he interrupted me by saying. “ Do 

‘ou know what the sorrow is that you speak of ‘ lighten- 

g?’ Can you bring the dead back to life, or brighten the 
gloom of ten long years? Can you tell that cold, dark grave 
— me back my young wife—” 

t was my turn to interrupt now. 

“ Yes, yes, I can, Uncle Charles. 
tell you.” 

Sternly he looked at me as he firmly grasped my arm, and 
drew me from the grave on to the pathway. 

“ This gloomy place has weakened your mind, Edith—it is 
only charity to think so.” 

“ Oh, Uncle Charles, if you could but believe that what I 
say is real and true! There is no one in that grave—never 
has been. A terrible deceit has been practised upon you all 
these years, and since my visit here I have discovered it. 
Ask Aunt Dorothy—she will tell you what I have—” 

There was a dead silence when I ceased speaking, that 
seemed to last a long time. Anxiously I waited for a re- 
sponse ; but none came. He stood with his face averted at 
first; then turned suddenly on me, and said— 

“Come, come—quick.” 

We had reached the Hall; we were in the drawing-room. 
Uncle Charles folded his arms on the mantelpiece, and leant 
his face upon them; then said, almost in a voice of com- 
mand— 


That is what I have to 


“Fetch your aunt Myra, Edith; tell her Iam here.” 

“T can’t, Uncle Charles—I can’t indeed.” 

But he only repeated his words in a still sterner tone. 

And then I went—but not to fetch Aunt Myra. I went 
straight to my own room—for the dusk of the early winter 
evening was closing if rapidly, and that was the accustomed 
time for the whilom ghost to meet me. She was there, 
standing by one of the windows, us I entered; and greeted 
me with these words— 

“This is Christmas Eve. I died on Christmas Eve.” 

“That is gone by,” I replied. “ You are dead no longer. 
Come, now, with me.” 

I slid my hand into one of hers, and led her to the draw- 
ing-room ; only saying, as I closed the door on her, to my 
Vacle Charles— 











“ Remember—to-day you have come back to life.” 

Then I rapidly returned upstairs; but this time I made my 
way to Aunt Dorothy’s room. I knocked: no reply. I 
entered the room: it was tenantless. She would be with 
Aunt Myra, I naturally thought; so turned my footsteps that 
way, which drew slower and slower as I neared the dreaded 
apartment. I softly tapped, but softer still was the low 
voice that r:eplied—though its tones were firm and concen- 
trated — 

“Come in, Edith. Iam quite alone.” 

I went in. I closed the door behind me, and then I 
shivered. I don’t know why I did so—the room was not 
cold; and Aunt Myra was lying on the bed, with her chin 
resting on her clasped hands, and her face turned to the fad- 
ing light. Sculptured from a block of marble she might have 
been, for aught of life that was visible in the proud, majestic 
form. 

“ Come closer to me, Edie, child,” said Aunt Dorothy, with 
a sort of wail in her voice; “for I am alone in the world— 
quite alone. I mean, Edie, there is no one now to whom my 
love is necessary.” 

I und*rstood what se meant. I went up to her by the 
bedsideYand took her in my arms, pressing the dear face, 
with its down-falling tears, close to mine. 

“Ob, Aunt Dorothy, what have I done?” 

“Right, child. It is a stern, cold word, standing, in its 
grand simplicity, away from every other; even pon who 
a against its power are forced to acknowledge its 
wonderful beauty—how much more we, who are its cham- 
pions! We, did I say ?” she continued, in a bewildered tone, 
looking up at me—“I meant you, ckild I have been no 
champion of Right.” 

And then we were quiet for some time, until Aunt Dorothy 
spoke again. 

“Tt was as I feared, Edith. Gradually as the truth broke 
upon her, the shock was too much; but she died as she had 
lived—to herself. She made no sign, uttered no word; only 
lay down, and died. One yearning cry for pardon, one word 
of sorrow for the sad a bitter past never passed her lips ; 
and now her trial time is over, and she has entered on the 
never-ending life. Whether it was woman's jealousy—for 
if she ever loved a human being it was your Uncle Charles— 
or family pride, which has been the curse o* her existence, 
that induced her to act the cruel part she has, I cannot say. 
She has passed beyond human judgment. We must leave the 
creature with its Creator, Edith; for to Him alone we either 
stand or fall.” 

“Oh, Aunt Dorothy, if she should find no pardon! and I 
have hurried her there !” 
“ Hush, hush, child! 

Heaven.” 

And then we sat together a long time silent, with our arms 
clasped round each other, in the ark, solemn room. 

x * * w 


It is not for us to limit the mercy of 


I have been a woman ever since that Christmas Eve at 
Detchingley. It was the turning point in my life—it made 
me discover the true mission of woman upon earth: to briag 
comfort and peace into the aching, weary hearts of our fellow- 
creatures. Katharine Westwood, with the love light soften- 
ing the mild, wonderful Seauty of her eyes, told me this as 
we all sat together in the drawing-room, when the evening 
lamps were lighted; Uncle Charles, with a gladness in his 
voice I had never heard before, told me the same; and Aunt 
Dorothy, dear Aunt Dorothy, as she stood by my side in the 
great hall, listening to the Christmas bells ringing their joy- 
toned message over mountain and valley, Aunt Dorothy 
whispered— 

“The angels—the angels—Edic, that spoke so long ago to 
troubled hearts, they are speaking to us, child, now—the 
same words. Let us listen—and learn !"—Once a Week. 

—_——__ > —— 


THE WOMAN TO WHOM WE KNEEL. 


We had been talking about money and the want of it— 
a very extensive subject, that led us to discuss all the bear- 
ings of impecuniosity on vice. I cited an instance within my 
own knowledge of a man who had been saved from Heaven 
knows what—the hulks, perhaps—by a timely five-pound 
note. “And I,” said he, “I know a woman”—but here he 
stopped, seeming to fegret having said so much. I pressed 
him to continue, however, and as perhaps the secret he had 
kept for many years was welling up rather powerfully within 
him at that moment, he agreed at length to tell me the story, 
suppressing allnames. “Though for that matter,” added he, 
“you have met the persons I shall allude to and will meet 
them again.” This said, he spoke to this eftect :—The first 
time I set eyes on her—1 will call her Rose for convenience’ 
sake—it struck me that she was the sweetest girl I had ever 
seen, She was very pretty, spoke with a winning and de- 
mure grace, and was as true as gold. The second time I 
liked her still better, for 1 discovered that she knew every- 
thing that I didn’t, could play and sing, knit and em- 
broider to any extent, draw likenesses in her album, and talk 
French without boasting about it. The third time, I had to 
reason seriously with myself, and say that in the interest of 
my own peace of mind I had better not see her again. The 
fact is, l am not a marrying man, and if I had ever cherished 
any dispositions towards matrimony, the sight of Miss Rose’s 
own home might have cured me of the taste. Her father 
was one of those well-to-do paupers whom I pity much more 
than the frequenters, casua)] or otherwise, of the workhouse. 
He had £1,500 year or thereabouts, and on that was expected 
to keep up the same state as a man with £5,000. A house in a 
good quarter, a carriage and a pair, an occasional box at the 
opera—these were necessities of his position; and in the 
way of mouths to fill there were two boys at a public school, 
one at Oxford, who, of course, had debts, and three or four 
daughters, of whom Rosé was the eldest. Now, if you di- 
vide £1,500 among all these items, and leave a margin for 
repairs to the roof of the house, expenditure for the accidental 
polling of the carriage, disbursements on account of new fur- 
niture, new horse, or pressing bills fromrthe son at Oxford, 
you arrive at the conclusion that life under these circumstan- 
ces is a perpetual note of interrogation; and you cease to 
wonder at the downright tone in which Rose’s mother told 
her as soon as she had !eft school that it was her duty to get 
married, and that speedily. 1 have heard some youngsters of 
my acquaintance be very witty at the expense of match- 
making mothers, and think it capital sport when a detrimen- 
tal of their set cuts out a few substantial suitors and succeeds 
by hook or crook, in marrying a girl like Miss Rose. I wish 
they would look a little beyond the wedding-day, these young 
fellows, and reflect what a pleasant business it is when the 
detrimental’s father in-law havto pay for the lodgings where 
the young couple have gone, the bills at Christmas, the ex- 
penses of the first confinement; and, to do all this, has to 
pinch himself, starve his household, cut down the pocket- 
money of his sons, and leave his younger daughters without 








those new bonnets and dresses which they have been count- 
ing on. This, I know, is not the poetical way of looking at 
the question; but then life is not a poem, and we only 
fall into very rhymeless scrapes when we try to make it one. 
Rose’s mother was a match-maker. She had the shrewdest 
eye for men of parts, that is, men with cheque-books; and 
she began taking her daughter the round of all the balls, 
routs, and garden parties where such might be found. Only, 
as it would have been quite impossible to deck Miss Rose out 
so 3s to rival some of her wealthier competitors in the mar- 
riage handicap, the expedient was adopted of giving her a 
fixed allowance and letting her shift for herself, which is a 
popular and by no means unclever way of imbuing a girl 
with the cheque-book view of marriage, for if she exceeds 
her allowance and gets into debt with her milliner she knows 
that a wealthy marriage is the only possible mode of pulling 
her out of her dilemma. So Miss Rose’s allowance was 
settled at £60 a year, paid quarterly. The Oxford son, who 
was consulted, and who had never been able to live within his 
own three hundred pounds, added to three other hundred 
pounds annual debt, opined that it was quite enough; 
so did the eldest of the public school sons, who was probably 
sincere, and so for that matter did Miss Rose herself, for, 
though she was the best taught little thing in the world, 
practical arithmetic was her feeble point; when she added 
up two and two she always counted six, and when she took 
two from two nothing would persuade her that two did not 
remain. On finding herself at the head of her first quarter’s 
fifteen pounds, it seemed like Goleonda to her. She instantly 
bought one of those little veivet and gilt clasp-books that are 
half the length of your finger, and only cost half a guinea, to 
keep her accounts in, and make out pretty lists of things she 
didn’t want, but of course purchased soon after, so as not to 
leave the account book empty—gloves with six buttons, per- 
fumery, fans, birthday presents for this and that dear school 
friend, and so on. Then I suppose the usual thing occurred 
—exuberance so long as the pounds lasted, astonishment and 
dismay when the last of them vanished over a Bond-street 
counter in exchange for a bottle of scent. One day Miss Rose 
came in tears to my sister, who was her most intimate school 
friend, and confessed vhat she had not a farthing in the 
world and owed ever so much for two dresses, a pink and 
a blue one. It was evident that there was a vague fear of 
something horrible underlying her mind, and that she ap- 
prehended being sentenced by a judge to immediate deten- 
tion in Whitecross-street. My sister, who meant well, but 
who, being the only girl in her family, ran up bills without 
scruple, knowing that I was always there to pay them—my 
sister told Rose not to be downhearted about such a trifle as 
an unpaid invoice, and the two at once set off together for 
the modiste’s, a French old woman, who had quite sense 
enough to guess that with a face like Miss Rose’s a rich 
husband was sure, and so protested forthwith that she had 
no thought of asking for payment—indeed, would much 
rather not be paid than otherwise. “ You shall settle with 
me, miss, in three or four years’ time,” she said, with the 
sweetest of smiles, “ when you are married, or—when you 
like.” 

Pay when you like! I remember one morning when I was 
at Christ Church, returning to my rooms in Peckwater after 
chapel, and finding a smug-faced fellow on the landing with 
a carpet-bag. He followed me in without asking leave, and 
told me he was the traveller of a great London jewellery 
firm. Ilis bag was full of watches, rings, and pins; and I 
might have as many as I chose without paying. “The 
settling-day,” he added, “would come by-and-by; when I 
took my degree, or came of age.” Saying which, he dis- 
played half his goods on the table, made a heap of those 
which he decided would suit me best, gabbled that he should 
always be proud to serve me, and eventually vanished, leay- 
ing me the owner of about a hundred pounds’ worth of pro- 
perty, which was set down to me in the bill I had the plea- 
sure of paying a few years afterwards at over £300. This 
bagman did not operate gnly in Oxford; he and a few more 
of his pattern were continually on the roam between the 
University towns and the Horse Guards’ barracks; but they 
also did a good stroke of business by offering young girls in 
society the run of their bags, with credit unlimited, till mar- 
riage-day. Poor Miss Rose fell into their clutches. The 
modiste’s bill was only the first step in the downward run. 
One day the French cld woman introduced a jeweller’s man 
who had called quite by chance, and happened to have a rare 
assortment of bracelets in his coat-pockets. Jewellers often 
call quite by chance at fashivnable dressmakers when there 
are young ladies there. Poor Rose held out once, twice, but 
the third time she gave in. The bracelets were too pretty 
and the bagman too civil. Then there was the tradesman 
who sold the six-button gloves; he didn’t like being paid 
ready money either—no more did the birthday present 
man, no more did any of them. To cut a long story short, 
Miss Rose scon discovered how pleasant a life may be led 
by spending one’s sixty pounds as pocket-money, and leav- 
ing the cost of all one’s dresses and trinkets to accumulate. 
Nobody troubled her, nobody dunned her. Her life was in 
every sense unchequered until her marriage. 

She married a rich man, but one of those rich men who 
act uncommonly as if they were poor ones. He had made 
his money slowly, and knew the worth of it. At an early 
date after their marriage he took an opportunity to apprise 
his wife that he disliked debt, that he was in favor of see- 
ing all things ruled in ship-shape, and that to this end he 
would allow her so much pin money, requesting her at the 
same time not to incur obligations towards anybody, for 
that if she found her allowance insufficient he would in- 
crease it. This was said in a polite tone, but with a sort of 
business-like composure that made poor Rose feel as if she 
would rather die a thousand deaths than ask the man for 
a penny. He was not an ideal husband by any means. 
Very much older than herself, and older still in experience 
than he was in years, he had no indulgence whatever for 
human foibles, accounting that a man or woman who went 
astray once on any one point would go astray again, and 
upon others. He said “Yes” and “No” in a tone that 
froze you to the marrow when you had anything to expect 
from these answers; and his unhappy wife was not long 
in discovering that she could only hold her place in his 
esteem by being absolutely faultless—never giving him the 
faintest pretext for reproach. How acknowledge to such 
a being that she owed five or six hundred pounds? She 
had put off the confession long enough, and yet the time 
was coming when she must make it. The milliner had 
shown herself sweet as ever, but a trifle anxious about her 
little bill. The smoothness of the jeweller had not abated, 
only he expatiated on the advantages of discharging one 
account before opening another. As for the glove-man, 
should he send his bill into Mr. ——, or would Mrs. — 
prefer to pay it herself? All this uttered with a pointed 
air, which makes one feel menaces beneath. At this junc- 
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ture there began to hover about Rose young X., a very appears such a waif and stray. In all his conversation with 
good fellow, with a great deal of money, but with no more 


principle than a magpie. It was quite natural that X. should 
hover about Rose, tor marriage had impreved her into the 
most charming woman under heaven; but she was not the 
woman to encourage hovering, and she would quickly have 
sent young X. about his business, had not the ghastly idea 
occurred to her in one of those moments of dejection when 
women will catch at any straw that this X. might perhaps 
consent to help her in her trouble. Of course, in planning to 
ask help of X., her thoughts went no further. She had seen 
him throw money about as if it were no more than brass to 
him, and her idea was simply to beg of him a loan which she 
would repay as fast as she could out of her pin-money. But 
a loam from a man, and from such a man as X.! She bad 
not seen the brink towards which she was hurrying then; 
fear, the hideous fear, of letting her husband into her secret, 
and giving him to suppose that she married him only that her 
debts might. be paid—this was driving her along distracted ; 
and she would have gone over the brink but for a happy 
chance. That chance lay in my sister’s calling on me one 
day to say with a great deal of crying hovv matters stood. 
Poor Rose had told her all. She wanted—she must have— 
five hundred pounds. My sister had not got them, and 
whether I had or not she supposed men were far too selfish 
to help women in such straits as these. Whereupon, telling 
me how much she despised us all, she left me to my reflec- 
tions. And these reflections werenot pleasant. I knew X., 
and could have no illusions whatever as to what that good 
fellow was aiming at; and I knew Rose, and remembered 
that during a week I had half thought of asking her to be 
my wife. Then I called to mind that perhaps it was after 
all my sister's fault that Rose had run up her first bill—in 
short, I need not go into all my reflections. I had something 
more than the much-needed sum at my banker's. The only 
difficulty was to convey it to Rose in such a way asshe should 
not feel under any obligation. A luminous idea struck 
me. There were races at Hampton or Kingston, or some 
such place, the next day. I scribbled a note to my sister to 
say that she and Rose must make up a party and go, and that 
I would meet them there, but that she must not forewarn 
Rose of this. They went. What arguments my sister used 
to bring Rose on to a racecourse, goodness knows, but she 
did bring her; and I remember the scared looks of the pair 
of them sitting in their carriage amid all the tumult. I had 
mentally concerted everything beforehand, and went up 
smiling to ltose to ask her if she betted. No, she didn’t bet. 
But would she take a ticket in a sweep? A hundred of us 
had got up a sweep at five pounds the ticket, and the whole 
five hundred was to go to the winner. With these words I 
handed her a little basketful of pieces of paper folded. 
“Draw one,” I said. Her eyes glistened, and she hesitated. 
She had not got the five pounds with her. That didn’t mat- 
ter, I replied; she should pay me another time. She drew, 
and it is needless to say that on every piece of paper in the 
basket was the name of the same horse, the only one who 
had a chance of winning, for it was a tenth-rate race with 
only three horses in. But this of course she didn’t know, 
ner even if she had known would she have understood. 
“ What's the horse's color?” she asked in a trembling voice. 
“It's a bay,” [ answered, “and the jockey has a blue jacket 
with orange sleeves.” “ Blue with orange,” she murmured ; 
and I shall never forget the expression of her face as she 
leaned over the carriage side, clutching her ticket, to see the 
horses when they broke into sight. As for me, a sickening 
sensation seized me at the thought that the blue-and-orange 
brute might not win. I glanced at Rose, and then strained 
my eyes with suspense. At a corner the horse stumbled. 
Rose drew her hand across her brow as if she had been 
struck. But in another instant the jockey had righted him- 
self. Heaven be praised that there should be screws in the 
world! The blue-and-orange beat the others in a canter. 
The next day I took Rose a bundle of notes. X. was out of 
town, and was not to return till the morrow. It was then 
she had determined to ask him for the money. She was, 
therefore, saved. 

“And now?” I asked, as my friend concluded. “ Oh, 
now,” he answered, “ Rose, cured by her adventure, turned 
over a fresh leaf. She took pattern by her husband, and 
became a Dorcas-meeting lady—a kind of saint in silk—a 
woman to whom one kneels.” “And she was grateful to 
you, let us hope?’ He laughed. “A couple of years ago,” 
he answered, “she struck me off her visiting list, because, 
said she, I was a man who gambled and went on the turf.”"— 
Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE LOVELS OF ARDEN 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XXXVIUL—" THAT IS WHAT LOVE MEANS.” 


The Grangers and Mr. Fairfax went on meeting in society ; 
and Daniel Granger, with whom it was a kind of habit to 
ask men to dinner, could hardly avoid inviting George Fair- 
fax. It might have seemed invidious to do so; and for 
what reason should he make such a distinction? Even to 
himself Mr. Granger would not be willing to confess that he 
was jealous of this man. So Mr. Fairfax came with others 
of his species to the gorgeous caravanserai in the Rue de 
Morny, where the rooms never by any chance looked as if 
people lived in them, but rather as if they were waiting-rooms 
at some railway station, got up with temporary splendor for 
the reception of royalty. 

He came; and though Clarissa sometimes made feeble 
efforts to avoid him, it happene] almost always, that before 
the evening was out he found some few minutes for unre- 





us he never threw much light upon his own history. Do 
| you know anything of his antecedents ?” ; 

| Clarissa blushed in spite of herself. The deception she 
had sustained so long was unspeakably distasteful to her. 
Again and again she had been tempted to hazard everything, 
and acknowledge Austin as her brother, whether he liked 
or not that she should doso. It was only his peremptory 
tone that had kept her silent. 

“What should I know of his antecedents more than you, 
Sophy ?” she said, avoidinga more direct reply. “It is quite 
enough for me to know that he has undeniable genius.” 

The blush, and a certain warmth in her tone, seemed to 
Sophia conclusive evidence of her hidden regard for this 
man. Miss Granger’s heart beat a good deal faster than 
usual, and little jealous sparkles shone in her cold gray eyes. 
She had never wieslued any man so much as she had admired 
this brilliant young painter. Many men had paid her com- 
pliments; as the rich Mr. Granger's sole daughter and heiress, 
she had been gratified with no meagre share of mankind's 
worship; but n)> words ever spoken had sounded so sweet in 
her ears as those few civil speeches that Mr. Austin had 
found time to address to her during his visits tosthe Rue de 
Morny. And after having taken so much pleasur? in his 
converse, and thought so much more about him than she 
would have considered it proper for any model villager to 
think about an individual of the opposite sex, it was a hard 
thing to find—first, that the base impostor had a wife; and 
secondly, that whatever illegitimate worship he might have 
to render, was to be offered at the shrine of Clarissa. 

“ Indeed!” she exclaimed, with an air of extreme surprise. 
“You seemed on such very friendly terms with him, that I 
fancied you must really have known each other before, and 
that you had some motive for concealing the fact from 





a) ” 

P Plarissa blushed a deeper crimson at this home-thrust, and 
bent a little lower over her Crawing-board. It seemed a 
fortunate thing that she happened to be painting when Miss 
Granger opened her guns upon her in this manner. 

“ He gives lessons, I believe; does he not?” asked Sophia. 

“ Yes—I—I believe—I have heard so.” 

“ Do you know, I took it into my head that he might have 
been your drawing-master at Belforet.” 

Clarissa laughed aloud at this suggestion. Miss Granger's 
persistent curiosity amused her a little, dangerous as the 
ground was. 

“QO dear no, he was not our master at Belforet,” she said. 
“We had a little old Swiss—such an ancient, ancient man— 
who took snuft continually, and was always talking about 
his pays natal and Jean Jacques Rousseau. I think he had 
known Rousseau; and I am sure he was old enough to 
remember the night they locked him out of Geneva.” 

Sophia was fairly posed; she had been on a false scent 
evidently, and yet she was sure there was something. That 
is how she shaped her doubts in her own mind—there was 
something. Warman thought so, she knew; and Warman 
was gifted with no ordinary amount of penetration. 

So Mrs. Granger went her way, with suspicion around and 
about her, and danger ahead. Whatever peace had been 
hers in the brief period of her married life—and the quiet 
spring-time and summer that came after her baby’s birth 
had been very peaceful—had vanished now. A cloud of 
fear encompassed her; a constant melancholy possessed her ; 
a pleading voice, which she ought never to have heard, 
was always in her ears—a voice that charged her with the 
burden of a broken life—a voice that told her it was only 
by some sacrifice of her own she could atone for the sacrifice 
that had been made for her—a too persuasive voice, with a 
perilous charm in its every accent. 

She loved him. That she could ever be weak enough, or 
vile enough, to sink into that dread abyss, whereto some 
women have gone down for the love of a man, was not 
within the compass of her thought. But she knew that no 
day in her life was sinless now; that no pure and innocent 
joys were left to her; that her every thought of George 

airfax was a sin against her husband. 

And yet she went on loving him. Sometimes, when the 
sense of her guilt was strongest, she would fain have asked 
her husband to take her back to Arden ; which must needs be 
a kind of sanctuary, as it were, she thought. Nay, hardly 
so; for even in that tranquil retreat Temple Fairfax had 
contrived to pursue her mother, with the poison of his in- 
fluence and his presence. Very often she felt inclined to ask 
her husband this favor; but she could not do so without run- 
ning some risk of betraying herself—Heaven knows how 
much she might betray—unawares. Again, their sojourn in 
the Rue de Morny was not to endure for ever. Already Mr. 
Granger had expressed himself somewhat tired of Paris ; in- 
deed, what denizen of that brilliant city does not become a 
little weary of its brightness, sooner or later, and fall sick of 
the Boulevard-fever—a harassing sense of all-pervading glave 
and contusion, a sensation of Paris on the brain? 

Since they were likely to leave Paris so soon, it would be 
foolish to excite wonder by asking to leave sooner, Mrs. 
Granger thought. It mattered so little, after all, she told 
herself sometimes. It mattered this much only—that day by 
day her feet were straying farther from the right road. 








Bayard! Such innocent happiness, too, in all seeming—only 
a little animated rambling talk upon all manner of subjects, 
from the loftiest problems in philosophy to the frothiest gos- 
sip of the Faubourg St. Honore; only the presence of two 
people who loved each other to distraction. <A dim firelit 
room; a litle commonplace woman coming in and out; two 
young men disputing in the dusk; and Clarissa in her low 
chair by the fire, listening to the magical voice that was now 
the only music of her dreams. If it could have gone on for 


O those happy winter afternoons in the Rue du Chevalier | 





Very dear to Daniel Granger were those lands of Arden, that 
Arden-Court estate which he had made to spread itself so far 
over the face of the county. Sweet are ancestral domains, no 
doubt; dear by association, made holy by the pride of race; 
but perhaps sweeter to the soul of man are those acres he has 
won by the work of his own strong hand, or his own stead- 
fast brain. Next to his wife and children, in Mr. Granger’s 
regard, were the lands of Arden: the farms and homesteads, 
in valleys and on hill-tops; the cottages and school-houses, 
which he had built for the improvement of his species; the 
bran-new slack-baked gothic church in an outlying village, 
where a church had never been before his coming. 

He was very sorry to leave his wife; but the question at 
stake was an important one. If he could have carried his 
household away with him at an hour’s notice, he would 
gladly have done so; but to move Clarissa, and the nurse, 
and the baby, and Miss Granger, would be rather a formida- 
ble business—in fact, a thing not to be done without elabo- 
rate preparation. He had the apartments in the Rue de 
Morny on his hands, too, until the beginning of March; and 
even a millionaire seldom cares to waste such a rental as 
Parisian proprietors exact for house-room in the fashionable 
quarter. So he decided upon going to Arden at once—which 


ters with his bailiff, and done a morning’s work with his 
architect. 

He told Clarissa of his intention one evening when they 
had returned from a dinner-party, and she was seated before 
her dressing-table, taking off her jewels in a slow absent way. 
She looked up with a start as her husband came into the 
room, and planted himself on the white sheepskin-rug, with 
his back against the mantelpiece. 

“Tam obliged to go back to Yorkshire, Clary,” he said. 

She thought he meant they were all going back—that it 
was an interposition of Providence, and she was to be taken 
away from sin and danger. But O, how hard it seemed to go 
—never again to look forward to those stolen twilights in her 
brother’s painting-room ! 

“T am glad!” she exclaimed. “TI shall be very glad to go 
back to Arden.” 

“You, my dear!” said her husband; “it is only I who am 
going. There is some hitch in our experiments on the home 
farm, and Forley knows how anxious I am about making a 
success this vear. So he wants me to run over and see to 
things; he won't accept the responsibility of carrying on any 
longer without me, I needn’t be away above two or three 
days, or a week at most. You can get on very well without 
me.’ 

Clarissa was silent, looking down at a bracelet which she 
was turning idly round her arm. Get on without him! 
Alas, what part had Daniel Granger played in her life of late 
beyond that of some supernumerary king in a stage-play ? 
—u person of importance by rank and title in the play-bill, 
but of scarcely any significance to the story. Her guilty 
heart told her bow little he had ever been to her; how, day 
by day, he had been growing less and less. And while he 
was away, she might go to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard 
every day. There would be nothing to prevent her so doing, 
if she = The carriage was nominally and actually 
hers. There was a brougham at Miss Granger's disposal ; 
but the landau was essentially Clarissa’s carriage. 

“You can get on very well without me,” repeated Mr. 
Granger. “I do not think my presence or absence makes 
very mucly difference to you, Clarissa,” he added, in a grave 
displeased tone. 

It was almost his first hint of a reproach. To his wife’s 
guilty heart it struck sharply home, like an unexpected blow. 
She looked up at him with a pale conscience-stricken face, 
in which he might have read much more than he did read 
there. He — thought that he had spoken a shade too 
severely—that he had wounded her. 

“J—I don’t know what you mean by that,” she faltered 
helplessly. “I always try to please you.” : 

“Try to please me!” he repeated passionately. “ Yes, 
Clary, as a child tries to please a schoolmaster. Do you know, 
that when I married you I was mad enough to hope the ‘day 
would come when you would love me—that you loved me a 
little even then? Do you know how I have waited for that 
day, and have learned to understand, little by little, that it 
never can dawn for me upon this earth? You are my wife, 
and the mother of my child; and yet, God knows, you are 
no nearer to me than the day I first saw you at Hale Castle— 
a slim girlish figure in a white dress, coming in at the door 
of the library. Not a whit nearer,” he went on, to himself 
rather than to Clarissa; “ but so much more dear.” 

There was a passion in his words which touched his wife. 
If it had only been possible for her to love him! if gratitude 
and respect, joined together, could have made up the sum of 
love! But they could not. She knew that George Fairfax 
was in all moral qualities this man’s inferior; yet for some 
indefinable charm, some trick of tone or manner, some 
curious magic in a smile or a glance, she loved him. 

She was silent. Perhaps the sense of her guilt came more 
fully home to her in this moment than it had ever done 
before. What words could she speak to bring comfort to her 
husband's soul—she whose whole life was a lie ? 

Daniel Granger wandered up and down the room for some 
minutes in a vague restless way, and then came to his wife's 
chair, and looked down at her very tenderly. 

“My dear, I do wrong to worry you witii reproaches,” he 
said. “ The emistake has been mine. From first to last, I 
have been to blame. I suppose in the wisest life there must 
always be some folly. M‘ne has been the hope that I could 
win your love. It is gone now, Clarissa; it is quite gone. 
Not even my child has given me a place in your heart.” 
| She looked up at him again, with that look which ex- 
| pressed such a depth of remorse. 
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served talk with her. There is little need to record such |ever thus—a sweet sentimental friendship like that which ‘all any tn A an gy Te wonld tng ok pone hayes 
brief stolen interviews—a few hurried words by the piano, | linked Madame Roland and Brissot, Madame Recamier and |) over to have seen my face.” 
a sentence or two in a lowered Voice at parting. There was | Chateaubriand—there surely would have been no harm, Cla- | “Wicked! no, Clary. Your only sin has been to have dis- 
not much in the words perhaps—only very common words, | rissa.sometimes argued with herself. She was married to a | appointed a foolish fancy. What richt had i to suppose you 
i that have done duty between thousands of men and women | man whom she could respect for many qualities of his heart loved me? Better rfever to have seen.your face »—yes, per- 
b —a kind of signal code, as it were; and yet they had power |and mind, against whom she could never seriously offend. | haps that might have been better. But. once Levine aaa 
to poison Clarissa’s life, to take the sweetness out of every | Was it so great a sin if the friendship of George Fairfax was | 44 1 would rather be wretched with you than happy with 
joy, even a mother’s innocent idolatry of her child. dear to her? if the few happy hours of her life were thos: nw athior wines: fn Ce warld. "Dias te what lee Gineue 

The words were spoken; but so carefully did George | she spent in his company? But such special pleading as this Clary.” . 
Fairfax play his part, that not even Sophia’s sharp eyes | was'the poorest sophistry ; at heart she was conscious that it) ~ yo ‘stooped down to kiss her. 
could perceive more than was correct in the conduct of her| was so. A woman has a double conscience, as it were—a} Say no more, dear,” he said. “I never meant to speak as 
stepmother. No,she told herself, that other flirtation was holy of holies within the temple ef her mind, to which false- Pics spoken iasiekt T lawn you for ever.” 
the desperate one. Clarissa might have had some preference | hood cannot enter. She may refuse to lift the screen, and|” ‘py¢ day came when she remembered those words, “I love 
for George Fairfax; there bad been occasional indications | meet the truth face to face; but it is there—not to be extin- you for ever.” : 
of such a feeling in her manner at Hale Castle; but the dark | guished—eternal, immutable ; the divine lamp given for her Tf she could have thrown herself upon his breast and 
spot of her life, the secret of her girlhood, was a love affair | guidance, if a she will not withdraw herself from its light. |. o.nowledeed all her weakness, beseeching him to shield her 
with Mr. Austin. Just a little less than a month before his intended depar- | from herself, in obedience to the impulse of that moment 

By way of experiment, one day she asked her father’s wife ture, Mr. Granger had a letter from that exacting bailiff, en- what a world of anguish might have been spared to these 
a question about the painter. treating his return. Something in the scientific farming had two! But she let the impulse pass and kept silence, 

“ You seemed to admire Mr. Austin very much, Clarissa,” | gone wrong; some great sewage question was at issue, and ] Sits 
she said, “ and I admit that he is remarkably clever; but he | none but the lord of the soil himself could settle the matter, (To be continued.) 
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STEINWAY HALL.-WEDNESDAY, DEC. 20, GRAND 
Concert ; Mile. Nilsson and the Italian Opera Company. 
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FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE. EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly's original drama ‘“ Divorce.” 


BOOTH’S THEATRE —EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week engagement of Mr, Edwin Booth as Hamlet. 


BR des THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
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WALLACK’S THEATRE. —EVERY EVENING, MR. 
John Brougham’s new play. ‘“ John Garth. 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. — EVERY NIGH’, G. L. 
Fox’s Grand Spectacular Pantomime, ‘Humpty Dumpty,"’ with new 
-attractions, scenery and effects. 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, 
Variety Performance. 








WOOD'S MUSEUM.—VARIETY PERFOkKMANCE 


every afternoon and evening. 





SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker’s su 
perb orchestra. 





BARNUM'S. CIRCUS AND MUSEUM AT THE RINK, 
Third Avenue and Sixty-third street. 





NEW YORK CIRCUS.—PERFORMAN CES EVERY 
evening, aud Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. 
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KEW ‘YOus, GATURDAY, DECEMBER 16, 1871. 


AT DEATH'S DOOR. 


No more convincing proof can be adduced of the intimate 
ties that exist between two kindred people, than the expres- 
sions of sympathy and condolence towards our stricken 
Prince offered by every branch of this community. It would 
be impossible to depict the interest taken in those curt bulle- 
tins, in whose guarded language {we always fear to find a 
fatal lurking danger. Responsive to the anxious throb of a 
nation’s heart, America joins England in prayers that the 
thin thread of life by which her Royal son still holds to life, 
may be strengthened, aud that he may be restored to a career 
of usefulness and honor. If this strain has been so 
painful to all those who care for England’s great- 
ness, or evince an interest in her Royal family, 
it is impossible to imagine the harrowing scenes that must 
have occurred during the past week in that secluded nook of 
an English county. A widowed mother at the death-bed of 
her eldest born is always a subject of pitying interest, even in 
the lowliest ranks; but in the Queen’s peculiar position its 
import is increased a thousand fold. Then, the true, gentle, 
affectionate wife, who was received with such affection by 
the English people, and who has shown so just an apprecia- 
tion of a nation’s love; howevery heart yearns towards her 
and her offspring, in this, her saddest hour of trial and afflic- 
tion! Again, those other members of the Royal house 
who some ten years since were bowed down with 
despair at the loss of a father’s love and coun- 
cils; how acutely must they feel the anguish of the 
present trial. And lastly the physicians who ‘have 
watched second by second the varying phases of a malady 
that threatens to plunge a nation into mourning, and who, 
hoping almost against hope, may still, with the aid of Provi- 
dence, achieve a successful result. Our heartfelt sy mpathy 
is with them all, aud we sincerely hope that the slight indica- 
tions of a return to convalescence lately announced, may be- 











_.|dignity of a great nation. 


come stronger,and that we shall welcome the advent of 
Christmas and its merry times with more gladsome hearts 
than ever, elated by joy at the recovery of a Prince on whose 
life so much depends. 


GIBRALTAR. 

The present state of Spanish affairs is such as to inspire 
the gravest solicitude among all those -who desire the perpe- 
tuation of peace in Europe. ‘ When Isabella was dethroned, 
the long reign of misrule would culminate, it was thought, 
either in anarchy or civil war, and although the nation has as 
yet escaped these scourges, there is but little hope that the 
Iberian Peninsula will enter, for years to come, on that pro- 
gressive era of industry, agriculture, and commerce which 
form so marked a characteristic of the present age in Europe. 
Among the many reasons to be assigned for this retrogres- 
sion, the main one is the innate slothfulness of its people, 
combined with intense bigotry, and until education is more 
wide-spread, it will be useless to look for an amelioration in 
her material welfare. The country is overburdened with 
taxation, and the struggle it is obliged to maintain for the 
- | possession of Cuba entails an expenditure entirely out of pro- 
portion to the national receipts. This deficit increases each 
year, and as Spain has either repudiated her various loans, or 
inflicted a heavy impost on the interest accruing therefrom, 
her credit has so suffered that it would now be impossible for 
that nation to raise a loan on any exchange in Europe except 
on the most disastrous terms. 

In such a state of aflairs it would not be improbable, if the 


“|ecountry became suddenly involved in war, as it has always 


been a favorite maxim with statesmen to sever the golden 
knot with the sword, rather than to aspire to a solution of 
the difficulty through energy, patience, and perseverance. 
Spain, of herself, could inflict directly no great harm upon a 
powerful adversary, such as the United States, but Europe is 
still in such an unsettled state that there is no possibility of 
foretelling to what countries the struggle might extend, 
and every influence. should therefore be brought to bear, so 
as to avert such a calamity. We ‘do not believe that that 
Power will consent to part with Cuba on any terms, unless 
by stress of war. We are aware that the struggle to main- 
tain her supremacy will be most exacting on her crippled 
resources, but the people are so proud and sensitive, that 
any Cabinet that should counsel such an action would in- 
evitably be cast from power by popular acclamation. And 
yet, laboring under such disadvantages, we see other elements 
of discord slowly arising, which will tend still further to 
complicate the foreign relations of that country, one of 
which is the agitation for the re-possession of Gibraltar. A 
correspondence has recently passed between a Spanish writer 
of note and Mr. Gladstone, in which the latter is requested 
to receive the memorial of several Spanish municipalities on 
this subject, and the Premier is stated to have said in his 
answer, that he would be glad to receive any such petitions. 
We can scarcely believe such a statement. In the first place 
he could have excused himself from taking a part in such a 
correspondence on the plea that it was not within his pro- 
vince, and that such addresses should be more rightfully ten- 
dered to the Foreign Office. And then we do not imagine 
that that statesman would allow. the belief to gain ground 
that any such suggestion would be favorably received by the 
British. Government. Mr. Gladstone, it is true, was mainly 
instrumental in the relinquishment to Greece of the Ionian 
Islands, and he is still favorable to a more passive attitude 
towards foreign powers than is quite consistent with the 
But if he thinks that this policy 
can safely extend to the cession of Gibraltar, he has 
sadly mistaken the drift of public opinion in England. The 
British standard has crowned that fortress since nearly two 
centuries; its huge rocks have witnessed many a brave strug- 
gle; its power for offense or defense may be impaired under 
modern ordnance; but it is still one of the gates to India, 
as Malta and Aden are also, and England’s zenith will be 
reached when she ceases to hold in her possession the strong- 
holds that dot the route between her shores and her Eastern 
Possessions. 


ON THE CARDS. 

“Aux grands maux les grands remédes” is one of those 
axioms with which the French language abounds, and which 
is very applicable to the present state of affairs. France is 
passing through a severe crisis in her history: not only has 
the Imperial Government been overthrown, but almost all 
the channels of industry and commerce are choked by the 
débris of the late disastrous struggle. It is a matter of con- 
jecture whether the country will not soon be plunged into 
an internecine war, in which the magnitude of the sorrows 





and losses of the German campaigns would be surpassed ; consti- 
tutional government is on its trial ; trade and industry languish 
under the imposts required for the increased national expen- 
diture; the finances are in a precarious state; the army is 
restive under the loss of its laurels; the clergy is alienated 
by the adoption of advanced liberal ideas; and the morale of 
the nation is ata low ebb. Opportunity makes the man. At 
this sad juncture there appears a genius who has at his com- 
mand a ready panacea for all these evils. It might be, per- 
haps, inferred that he would recommend a blind subservience 
to the decrees of the majority of the people; a decrease in 
the naval and military supplies ; a more liberal education for 
the masses; order and economy in the finances; and a purer, 
nobler tone permeating every grade of society. But such is 





not the case. M. Ernest Feydeau is no moralist;’ great 


evils need desperate remedies, and his proposal is that the 
country be converted into a huge “hell” by decree of the 
Legislative Assembly, and thus become the haunt and abode 
of all the devotees of the Fickle Goddess in Europe. It 
seems incredible that such an idea should have ever sug- 
gested itself, save to a perverted imagination. And yet we 
find it advocated by a well-known author in one of the first 
journals of France. The proposal is received, if not with 
complacency, still withuut stern dissent. A more conclusive 
proof of the degeneracy of the nation could not be adduced. 

This idea has not that merit of novelty in conception that 
its author claims for it. Public gaming tables were licensed 
both under the first Empire and the Restoration, and there 
are many yet living who have revelled in the gilded saloons 
devoted to play, in the Palais Royal and its purlieus. M. 
Feydeau’s plan is to revive the scandal of a past age, and to 
farm out the privilege of opening tables, not ‘only in Paris 
itself, but in every city or watering place where the specula- 
tion would ensure a fair return on the investment. Ger- 
many, he maintains, has achieved her present greatness, not 
through the thrift and industry of her people, but by the ad- 
ventitious aid of roulette and trente-et-guarante. With the 
money thus levied on the world at large, she created a num- 
ber of charming resorts, with their promenades and parks ; 
she built schools, hospitals and barracks; she covered the 
country with a network of railways, and finally she van- 
quished France. The tables can now be turned. Gambling 
will shortly be a pastime forbidden in every German Spa. 
By the adoption of this plan, France could be made more 
wealthy and courted than before. Strangers would flock to 
Paris in winter, and to the mountainous resorts in summer, 
and the flood of wasted wealth would be at once diverted to 
the nation, and fructify beyond belief. 

In the annals of French history there is to be found an cra 
that revembles, although but in a minor degree, the finan- 
cial situation in which the nation now finds itself placed. 
Thoroughly exhausted by along series of wars, France, under 
the Regency, could boast of possessing the most dissolute, 
extravagant, licentious court of Europe. A shrewd, unscru- 
pulous adventurer gained power and influence by means of 
the most gigantic gambling operations known to history. 
Law with his Mississippi Bubble managed to ensnare the 
nation in a tangled mesh of bribery and corruption that 
brought it te the very verge of ruin. Mr. Feydeau would 
achieve a similar notoriety, and no one knows to what straits 
a Minister may not be reduced in the present state of 
French finances. To foster and encourage vice so as to 
fatten on its fiscal returns is a new light to the age; but it 
resembles the Will-o’-the-Wisps, which allure the wayfarer 
into danger, arising as they do from stagnant waters and a 
putrid soil. No more disastrous form of taxation could be 
imagined. The demoralization that would ensue through- 
out society would shake it to the foundations, and even if such 
an insensate scheme were ever put into operation, the ques- 
tion will arise, whether the adjoining countries would not be 
justified in addressing the gravest remonstrances to the 
French Government on the adoption of any such plan; and 
should that not succeed in averting the danger, in establish- 
ing a cordon sanitaire, which would preclude the possibility 
of the spread of a scourge more fatal than the cholera, so 
terrible an epidemic. 


WANTED—A LANGUAGE. 

There is nothing in the heavens above or the earth be- 
neath that escapes the speculative researches of modern 
times. The origin of our species has provoked « most ani- 
mated discussion, and now, in turn, comes the origin of words. 
Both subjects are fruitful themes for critical erudites and 
brilliant essayists, and as there is no possibility of arriving at 
a certain solution of the question, these abstruse and absurd 
dissertations remind us of the movements of a squirrel in his 
wheel, leaving him, after endless labor, just at the same point 
whence he started. In the main, we have no objection to 
urge against these researches, except the regret we fecl that 
so much talent and ingenuity should be wasted when the 
same labor extended to the requirements of the age might 
revolutionize the world’s history and convey a benefaction 
to generations to come. Our urgent want at the present mo- 
ment is a universal language, that can serve as a means of 
intercommunication between all the countries of the earth, 

This idea has been often broached, but the difficulties in 
the way are almost insurmountable, unless the subject receives 
from the leading Governments that support to which, on its 
merits, it is so well entitled. In the middle ages Latin 
formed a basis for intercommunication among the scholars of 
the times. ‘This prominence was due to its being used as the 
official language of the Catholic Church. But with the de- 
cline of priestcraft and its influences, the study of the Latin 
idiom has gradually given place to that of modern languages, 
and it is now a mere question of time when, instead of be- 
ing the groundwork, it shall form one of the accomplishments 
of a finished education. And, indeed, Latin is not the me- 
dium suited to our requirements, nor is there any of the 
modern languages that is so, They have all inherent defects 
that preclude them from serving as an international tongue, 
English is too difficult to pronounce, French is too irregular, 
and German is too verbose. An idiom in which could be 
united the excellencies of these three languages would effect 
a solution of the question, and its adoption by every nation 
would remove the gravest objection to travel now generally 
entertained in every community. The outline for such an 





innovation is very easily defined. The pronunciation should 
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be uniform, the words of never more than two syllables, with | manufacture of Werndl rifles to 120,000 in the year. Bavaria) It appears strange that both the Europeans and Japanese 
an undeviating regularity of rules. Such an idea is not chi-| produces between 30,000 and 40,000, and North Germany, | were imbued, one towards the other, with the same feeling 
merical, and we have already made a great step towards its | strange to say, is limited to the same moderate rate of manu- | of contempt, but this sentiment is being rapidly changed 
solution. Figures represent the same amount in each Euro- | facture. As that is, however, entirely inadequate to the | with the advantages of a more friendly intercourse. Civili- 
pean tongue, and music is interpreted in every country with- | requirements of the army—especially since it is proposed to | zation, as we term it, was in Japan and China an established 
out regard to idiom. Why should not the same fundamental | re-arm the infantry with a new kind of rifle, and seems | fact, while our ancestors were still grovelling ina savage 


idea be extended to a language, by means of which art, sci-| doubtful whether the captured Chassepdts will be put to| state, and although we have made more rapid strides within 
ence, and commerce would receive an impetus as yet un- | immediate use for the army—provision is being made for the | the last few centuries, there are many countries in Europe 
dreamt of, even in this progressive age ? 








material enlargement of the North German gun factories. 
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eye 


There is another subject, somewhat akin in nature, that 


The report of a proposed German expedition to Brazil re- 


should receive the attention of the authorities, and that is! duces itself into a question directed by the Minister of War 
the adoption by all public schools of a clear and uniform |to the harbor authorities at Kiel: whether three vessels, 


system of phonography. When we consider the amount of | namely, the ironclad frigate Frederick Charles, and the cor- 
labor that would be saved if all our correspondence were | yettes Elizabeth and Augusta, are in a state of readiness to 


carried on in short hand, we should appreciate the advantages | 


proceed without notice across the Atlantic. Peculiar im- 


of a system that could be rapidly acquired in the same period portance is attached to the question on account of its follow- 


now devoted to the rudiments of a dead or modern language. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


Under less mournful circumstances it would be amusing to 
note the erratic, if not idfotic comments of the American 
press on the grave results of the present crisis. 
appear to ignore the fact that many years will probably elapse 
before the grand Victoria era of England’s history will be 
brought to a conclusion. All surmises and predictions as to 
a regency or the succession to the throne are but ill-timed 
and in bad taste. And yet the most absurd reports are going 
the rounds of the newspapers. The American Press Associa- 
tion has shown very commendable enterprise in the dis- 
semination of such bosh. It informs its subscribers that at a 
speciai meeting of the Cabinet, the Princess Alexandra had 
been designated the future Regent of Great Britain. We 
need scarcely offer the suggestions that in Parliament alone 
is vested the prerogative of naming a Regent, and even if the 
nation were reduced to such a sad alternative, there would be 
but little likelihood of that Princess assuming the cares and 
responsibilities attached tc the position. The Tridunejudges 
gravely the chance of the Duke of Cumberland being chosen 
for that office, forgetful of the fact that he has never re- 
sided in Ergland, and is incapacitated through blindness for 
the affairs of State. Probably that journal had reference to 
the Duke of Cambridge; but in any case we beg to remind 
our contemporaries that the English throne is not yet vacant, 
and we hope many years will elapse before such a fact is re- 
corded. 

The British Court of Chancery is not regarced in our 
times with that reverence and awe which it commanded in 
days gone by. We are of opinion that it requires a little 
overhauling in common with other departments of the Gov- 
ernment. No one has, however, imputed a doubt as to the 
intense respectaLility of this bulwark of the British Consti- 
tution, and this feeling of regard is strengthened by the fact 
that the securities and cash in the hands of that court amount 
to more than sixty millions sterling. The aggregate appears 
fabulous, but it must be remembered that the Lord Chan- 
cellor is the guardian of all minors and infants, and that 
large sums are placed under his jurisdiction for trust pur- 
poses. We should like to know how many s’eek solicitors, 
acute conveyancers, and sharp barristers with their attendant 
hordes, fatten on the disposal of these sixty millions, and a 
point that still further excites our curiosity is the percentage 
of costs to the amounts involved, and in the end distributed 
to the successful claimants. How many cases of Jarndyce 
versus Jarndyce are still on the docket of that estimable but 
custly legal tribunal ? 


Arumor was circulated lately to the effect that Talleyrand’s 
memoirs were at last about to be published. It now appears 
that, by the terms of Talleyrand’s will, they cannot be given 
to the world before 1888. M. Amédée Pichot, however, has 
already cited some passages from the unpublished memoirs, 
and one of these extracts, now being reproduced by the 
French papers, is certainly very remarkable in connection 
with the events of the last few years, and especially of last 
year. “ There ought to be no illusion,” wrote the diplomatist 
and statesman, “as to the balance established at the Congress 
of Vienna, which cannot be eternal. It must go sooner or 
later, but it promises us some yearsof peace. What threatens 
to break it at a more or less distant date are the aspirations 
which are becoming universal in Germany. The necessity of 
defence and a common danger have prepared minds for Ger- 
man unity. The idea will goon developing ; and some day 
one of the great Powers which belong to the Confederation 
will desire to realize the unity for its own profit. Austria is 
not to be feared. Being composed of pieces and bits, and 
having no unity of her own, she cannot think of exporting it 
beyond her frontiers. It is Prussia that should be watched. 
It is she who will try the experiment, and if she succeeds, 
then all the conditions of the balance of power will be changed, 
and it will be necessary to seek new bases and a new organi- 
zation for Europe.” Further on he adds, “France is the 
nation most interested in opposing the movement of unifica- 
tion or in seeking compensation for it.” 

The Magdeburg Gazette furnishes some interesting statistics 
regarding the present annual manufacture of arms in the 
various European States. The English Government has made 
contracts for the delivery of at least 100,000 Martini-Henry 
rifles per annum ; the French purchases amount to three times 
that number of ChassepGts. Russia manufactures from 150,000 
to 180,000 Berdan rifles at home, and has made contracts for 
foreign deliverics of 24,000. Austria has raised its home 








ing with astonishing suddenncss upon Count von Roon’s 
announcement in the Chamber, that “complications with 
transmarine Powers are very likely to occur in the immediate 
future.” The quarrel between Germany and Brazil is the 
consequence of a brawl between part of the crew of the 
German vessel Nymphe, anchoring off Rio, and a set of na- 


They all | tives. According to the German account, the latter were set 


on by French residents, who were .prompted by national 
jealousy, and the same influence is affirmed to have deter- 
mined the arrest of the Germans—among them a lieutenant 
and two midshipmen—and the alleged injustice to which they 
have been exposed, and by which they have been kept im- 
prisoned by the Brazilian authorities. On this account the 
indignity is resented with the greater acuteness. The ques- 
tion addressed to the harbor authorities has been answered in 
the affirmative. 

The times are sadly out of joint in the diplomatic world, 
especially as regards Russian imbroglios. While Prince 
Gortschakoff was planning some ingenious devices by which 
might be avoided the ridiculous muss in which Russia and 
the United States are involved through Catacazy’s intrigues, 
a far more serious event has occurred, which may lead to 
very serious complications. The Czarowitch, in an alterca- 
tion with the Prince Reuss, so far forgot himself as to strike 
that nobleman, and as the Prince is the German ambassador, 
and represents his Imperial master, this slap in the face must 
have made the Kaiser’s blood tingle. We do not well see 
how this storm in a teapot is to be allayed. By etiquette the 
Prince is restrained from secking satisfaction from the hands 
of the Czarowitch, and the most ample apologies will scarcely 
suffice to atone for ‘such an outrage. Whet ascene would 
have occurred, if the irate Teuton in catching such a Tartar 
“had gone for that Heathen Chinee.” It would have been 
the most celebrated “ mill” of the times. 

One of the amusing traits of the British character is the 
intense respect evinced towards the Peerage. This worship, 
snobbish as it may be, permeates all the strata of genteel 
society. Among the nobility themselves, the feeling may not 
be very strong. Familiarity perhaps breeds contempt. But 
outside that charmed circle, how eager each one is to be 
affiliated even to the slightest degree, with these tilled re- 
presentatives. A relation, or even a friend at court is not to 
be sneezed at, and on paying visits one can be pretty sure to 
see the aristocratic pasteboard at the top of the card basket, 
while a command to her Majesty’s levee or an invitation to a 
noble gathering are considered as heir looms in many a family. 
We never, however, saw this feeling carried to such a point 
as in the following singular announcement made recently in 
the obituary column of the London Times :—“ On the 26th 
of July, 1871, at Noblehill, Dumfries, deeply regretted by his 
daughters, Henry Abergavenny Wootton, aged eighty-one 
years and four months, youngest son of the eminent Dr. 
William Wootton, Knight, of 31, Brooke-street, Grosvenor- 
square, London, and his relict, wife of John Small, Esq., 
Sheriff for Berkshire, daughter of Colonel Charles White, 
ist Guards, grand-daughter of the Right Hon. Stephen 
Poyntz, niece of the first Countess Spencer, first cousin to the 
beautiful Duchess of Devonshire.” 

—-—_ —— 


PUBLICATIONS. 


The Tour of Brown, Jones, and Robinson, in Canada, the 
United States, and Cuba, New York: D. Appleton and Co. 
A series of comic sketches, illustrating the adventures and 
mishaps of these eccentric tourists, B., J. and R., who having 
already achieved great notoriety on European soil, extend 
their travels to trans-atlantic countries. The scenes are 
drawn with great vim and humor, but lack somewhat in ar- 
tistic finish. The volume is handsomely bound, and is very 
attractive as a present, each illustration aflording an infinite 
fund of amusement for a ycar to come. 


NEW 





Japan in Our Day. Compiled and arranged by Bayard 
Taylor. New York: Charles Scribner and Co. This volume 
forms part of “The Illustrated Library of Travel, Explora- 
tion and Adventure,” now in course of publication by the 
above firm, and if we may take this work asa specimen of 
the collection, we ¢o not doubt but that the series will 
achieve a well-merited succecs. No better choice could have 
been made for the initial volume. Japan has since centuries 
held itself aloof from Europeans, although many attempts 
have been made to form commercial and amicable ties with 
this strange country. Within our times, this spirit of ex- 
clusiveness bas yielded to the dictates of a more liberal policy, 
and opportunity has thus been given to study the social, 








political and industrial institutions of this remarkable people 
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that will compare with disadvantage with that nation, The 
work is admirably compiled, and forms one of the most in- 
teresting contributions to the literature of the day. 


Ought We to Visit Hir? By Mrs. Annie Edwards. New 
York; Sheldon and Co. This is one of those exciting novels 
so dear to the feminine heart, delineating the hard fought 
struggle of keeping true to the seventh commandment. We 
do not approve of this theme in the main, because we feel 
convinced that it leads to a morbid sensational taste among 
women which deters them from a more pure and wholesome 
reading. At tle present rate of progress, we shall soon rival 
the French novelists in the lasciviousness and immorality of 
their style, and we can but censure the idea of our author- 
esses taking the lead in this debasement of our literature. 
Mrs. Edwards’ heroine, for a time, steers clear of the abyss 
by a miracle, but if we may judge by appearances a continua- 
tion of her history might afford materials for a case in the 
Divorce Court. 

Songs of the Heart. New York: Charles Scribner and Go. 
A happy theme most charmingly treated, both as regards text 
and illustration. The selections are made with great taste, 
and comprise the most beautiful specimens of the poets, ever 
offered at the shrine of love and affection. At a time when two 
is company and three is none, how we envy the delightful 
sensations such effusions must inevitably inspire. 


Salad for the Solitary and the Social. New York: De Witt 
C. Lent and Co. This is one of the most delightful series of 
essays published in our language, and we can readily believe 
the popularity it has achieved both in this country and Eng- 
land. We thirst th e more for such compositions, because we 
know that the wit, humor, and scholarly lore therein con- 
tained, make them more a labor of love for the author than 
of pelf. These are not the “pot boilers” of the literary 
world, but cabinet pictures wrought out with exquisite finish. 
The volume is handsomely illustrated and forms a very 
attractive addition to any library, while its merits as an offer- 
ing of friendship are almost unrivalled. 

Insects at Home. New York: C. Scribner and Co, Thisis 
the most elaborate compendium of insects, their structure, 
habits and transformations, that we have yet seen published 
in a popular form. The author, Rev. J. G. Wood, has already 
achieved a wide repute through his happy treatment of these 
and kindred subjects, and he has invested this tribute to ento- 
mology with all the terseness of his style combined with ex- 
treme lucidity and elegance. Entomology as a study, is grow- 
ing in the popular esteem, and our wonder is excited at the 
patience of the spider, the productiveness of the silk worm, 
the beauty of the butterflies, and the insatiate appetite of the 
mosquito and kindred pests. Their traits are here well told, 
accompanied by illustrations both plain and colored, and 
the volume presents a very handsome appearance. 





THE PLAYERS. 


** Let them be well used ; for they are the abstract, and brief chronicles 
of the time.”’— Hamilet. 











MR. SOTHERN’s “ LORD DUNDREARY.” 


As one of our most pleasant theatres passes beyond the 
circle of dramatic interest, let us visit it once more, ere it 
become the haunt of the wise goat, and the abode of tinsel- 
bedizened Spectacle. It is to be hoped that the great success 
of Mr. Sothern’s engagement will encourage the manage- 
ment to again try the experiment of brains, when the bright 
dresses wax rusty, and the nimble feet no longer arouse the 
intelligent popular enthusiasm. Mr. Sothern’s admirers had 
looked forward with much pleasant anticipation to seeing 
him as “David Garrick,” a part that he has performed 
abroad with marked distinction ; but that is a pleasure which 
must be deferred. Meanwhile it may be well to say a part- 
ing word in regard to the performance about to be with- 
drawn. Itmay be needless to further comment upon a theme 
that has already been so fully considered; but there is one 
view of the subject that has not been duly brought forward, 
and to this I desire to call attention. “Our American Cou- 
sin,” even as it was originally written, was not a play of 
any especial merit; its literary weakness was, however, for- 
gotten, or overlooked, in consideration of the truly admira- 
ble manner in which its various characters were presented. 
But as the play is now produced, it is utterly beneath criti- 
cism; in no respect does it merit the least consideration as 4 
drama. It is only of importance in so much as it affords Mr. 
Sothern an opportunity for the development and presenta- 
tion of a9 wholly unique character study. What is it that has 
given this impersonation such great and lasting popularity ? For 
the charm of “ Dundreary” has not proved ephemeral, it has 
stood the test of time. ,Is it a popularity merely due to the 
amusement we deriye from seeing a fool? is the spell no 
stronger than that of “ Humpty Dumpty?” does the broad, 
palpable fun of the thing entirely explain its success? I 
think not. There remajns a deeper cause of its hold upon 
the public, which I propose to consider. 





_ ,There is in man a singular disposition to be ridiculed, always 
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provided that it is done so skillfully and delicately as not to 
force the application too strongly upon him—provided he 
can join in the laugh without having his self-esteem uncom- 
fortably jostled. And if it be pleasant to be me-ry at one’s 
own expense, how much more so at that of our neighbor's! 
Now this personation affords a three-fold amusement; the 
spectator may laugh at “ Dundreary;” at his acquaintances; 
and, very quietly, half unconsciously, he may indulge in a 
laugh at himself. The real power of the performance is to 
be found in its searching, subtle satire upon average 
humanity. It presents phases of mental experience, with 
which, in modified forms, most men are somewhat 
familiar; and it reveals the ordinary operations of a large 
class of minds, operations which the men in question neither 
could nor would reveal so fully, but which the skillful actor 
depicts for them in vivid and glowing colors. Moreover, so 
far from being at all oflensive, the performance delicately 
flatters our vanity; for its slight exaggeration enables every 
one to regard it with complacency, and say to himself—‘* Ob 
come now! I’m not so bad as that!” This same power con- 
stituted the success of Burnand’s “Happy Thoughts,” be- 
tween which, and Mr. Sothern’s “ Dundreary” there is, in this 
respect, a strong analogy. Numberless examples might be 
drawn from the performance, in illustration of these re- 
marks ; one or two must, however, suffice. One of the very 
noticeable traits to be observed in the more common order of 
minds, is an exasperating and wholly inordinate love for 
details. Who has not suffered at the hands of these tedious 
devotees of the subordinate? They usually evince an entire 
lack of the sense Jof proportion; in their regard, the loss of 
an eye lash i$ as important as the downfall of an empire, and 
all the circumstances attending the mishap are fraught with 
the deepest interest. Their conversation overwhelms you 
with a myriad “ unconsidered trifles,” having neither perti- 
nence to the subject of discourse, nor relevance to each other. 
This painful characteristic is faithfully exemplified by Mr. 
Sothern, and finds its best expression in the long story about 
“Sam,” which occurs in the dairy scene. Another very com- 
mon trait which is finely anatomized, is the determination tu, 
literally, “ prove all things,” by strict logic, while destitute of 
the intellectual capacity requisite for success. Starting with 
a correct view of some self-evident truth, “ Dundreary” must 
needs convince himself that he is right, and the uniform re- 
sult attained by his eflorts so to do, is, that it is “ one of those 
things no fellow can find out.” I need not cite examples in 
this connection, the performance abounds with them. I have 
thus, very briefly indicated an aspect which, it seems to me, 
has not been sufliciently dwelt upon, in estimating the artistic 
worth of Mr. Sothern’s impersonation; as a purely psycho- 
logical study it merits careful analysis, far more careful than 
I am prepared to give it. 

Aside from this general view, regarded as an embodiment 
of indivilual character, the performance is open to some 
censure. It is marred by occasional exaggerations, to which 
however it is not needful to call special attention. Allowing 
for these blemishes, and for the legitimate exaggeration, 
without which such portraiture would be impossible on the 
stage, the character does not transcend the limits of proba- 
bility. The manhood is of a kind that such a temperament, 
and such a position in the world, would be likely to develope, 
and on leaving the theatre, one is fain to acknowledge, with 
a whimsical blending of amusement and regret,“ ’tis true, 
‘tis pity; and pity ’tis ’tis true !” ROVER. 
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LITERATURE, ART, ETC. 





A Spanish translation of Shakspeare has been committed 
to the press by the Marquis of Dos Tum. 

The Royal Institution in Albemarle-street has presented to 
the Chicago Library movement a number of volumes of their 
proceedings, together with six volumes of Goethe’s works. 

Mr. Rothschild, of the Rue de Saints Peres, Paris, has com- 
menced publishing, in large folio numbers, a magnificent 
work upon the ‘Trajan Column at Rome. The letterpress 
will be by W. W. Frochnor, the conservator of the Louvre 
Museum. It will be finished in 1873. 

A paper by Sir Edward Cust, K.C.H., on “ Es-Sukhra, the 
Locked-up Stone of Jerusalem,” was read on the 30th ult. 
before the members of the Historical Society of Great Britain. 
Sir Edward argued in favor of the theory that Es-Sukhra, 
which had been the silent witness of the more illustrious 
types of the Divine Atonement, was at length the scene of 
the Crucifixion. 

The book on which M. Emile de Girardin has been work- 
ing for the last ten years is on capital punishment, and is en- 
titled “ The Right to Kill.” 

Dr. Caird’s recent sermon on“ Christian Manliness,” preach- 
ed to the students at the opening of the session, has just been 
publistied by Mr. Maclehose, of Glasgow. 

It liv. been properly suggested with regard to Universities 
sellins their degrees, that graduates must really get into the 
habit of alding to their degree the name of their University 
in brackets. ‘This would enable people to form an idea as to 
whether the distinction had been legitimately earned or merely | 
bought and paid for. A still better plan would be to add the | 
year in which the degree was obtained as well as the Uni-| 
versity. | 

While the National Gallery was closed during the month | 
of November, two pictures were added to the ccllection, 
which, although not of much importance as far as size is con- | 
cerned, are yet very interesting. The one isa portrait of Sir 
David Wilkie, R.A, by Sir William Beechey, R.A.; the other 
a cabinet picture by Sir David Wilkie, being a portrait of his 





sister, Mr- Ilunter. [tis an excellent specimen of Sir David's 
art when be was at the height of his fame, and painted with 
great simplicity and clearness. The other by Sir William! 


Beechey is a very striking picture—Sir David being repre- 
sented with his palette and brushes in his hand, looking up as 





if in thought—and is full of character and earnestness, Both! 


ter, of Woodbank, near Largs, formerly surgeon-major Cold- 
stream Guards. 


An ingenious French ipvention is a machine for writing 
music. The inventor passes over a metal cylinder, turning 
regularly by means of a clock movement and communicating 
with a battery, a band of paper impregnated with a solution 
that will decompose under the influence of an electric cur 
rent as in telegraphic ee, according to Caselli’s and 
other systems. The clock movement may be put in motion 
or stopped at will — electric or mechanical stop or detent. 
The band of paper being placed on the cylinder, the inventor 
places above it a series of metal wires or plates, isolated from 
each other in such a way that, as they rest at one point on the 
paper in a parallel direction to the axis of the — they 
each communicate by means of a separate metallic wire with 
a contact apparatus placed under each of the keys of the key- 
board of the instrument. These contact apparatuses are 
worked by the motion of the key, either by bringing together 
two wires or metallic plates, or by plunging one point in a jar 
of mercury communicating with the battery. The circuit is 
thus closed for each of the wires only when the key corres- 
ponding to it is lowered, 


The Brussels Art Review says that there is in Europe no 
first-class painter who, on an average, clears fifty thousand 
francs a year, except Rosa Bonheur. That eminent artiste 
has recently devoted herself to battle-painting. She has 
nearly finished her grand tableau of the battle of Orleans, in 
October, 1870, which is said to be a work of rare power. 


Mr. Charles Reade has in preparation a new novel, to ap- 
pear in London Society. 
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THE TOWER OF MAGDALA. 
MARY MAGDALENE. 


Companionless, unsatisfied, forlorn, 

I sit here in this lonely tower, and look 

Upon the lake below me, and the hills 

That swoon with heat, and see as in a vision 

All my past life unroll itself before me. 

The princes and the merchants come to me, 
Merchants of Tyre and princes of Damascus, 
And pass, and disappear, and are no more ; 

But leave behind their merchandise and jewels, 
Their perfumes, and their gold, and their disgust. 
I loathe them, and the very memory of them 

Is unto me, as thought of food to one 

Cloyed with the luscious figs of Dalmanutha ! 
What if hereafter, in the long hereafter 

Of endless joy or pain, or joy in pain, 

It were my punishment to be with them 

Grown hideous and decrepit in their sins, 

And hear them say: “ Thou has brouglit us here, 
Be unto us as thou hast been of old.” 


I look upon these garments that I wear, 

These silks, and these embroideries, and they seem 
Only as cerements wrapped about my limbs ! 

1 look upon these rings thick set with pearls, 

And emerald and amethyst and jasper, 

And they are burning coals upon my flesh! 

This serpent on my wrist becomes alive! 

Away, thou viper! and away, ye garlands, 

Whose odors bring the swift remembrance back 
Of the unhallowed revels in these chambers ! 


But yesterday—and yet it seems to me 

Something remote, like a pathetic song 

Sung long ago by minstrels in the street— 

But yesterday, as from this tower I gazed, 

Over the olive and the walnut-trees 

Upon the lake and the white ships, and wondered 
— and whence they steered, and who was in 

them, 

A fisher’s boat drew near the landing-place 

Under the oleanders, and the people 

Came up from it, and passed beneath the tower, 

Close under me. In front of them, as leader, 

Walked one of noble aspect, clothed in white, 

Who lifted up his eyes, and looked at me, 

And all at once the air seemed filled and living 

With a mysterious power, that streamed from him, 

And overflowed me with an atmosphere 

Of light and love. As one entranced I stood ; 

And when I woke again, lo! he was gone ; 

So that I said: “ Perhaps it is a dream.” 

But from that very hour the seven demons, 

That had their habitation in this body 

Which men call beautiful, departed from me ! 


This morning, when the first gleam of the dawn 
Made Lebanon a glory in the air, 
And all below was darkness, I beheld 
An angel, or a spirit glorified, 
With wind-tossed garments walking on the lake. 
The face I could not see, but I distinguished 
The attitude and gesture, and I knew 
’Twas he that healed me. And the gusty wind 
Brought to mine ears a voice, which seemed to say : 
“ Be of good cheer! 'Tis1! Be not afraid !” 
And from the darkness, scarcely heard, the answer : 
“ If it be thou, bid me come unto thee 
Upon the water!” And the voice said: “Come!” 
And then I heard a ery of fear: “ Lord, save me!” 
As of a drowning man. And then the voice: 
“ Why didst thou doubt, O thou of little faith !” 
At this all vanished, and the storm was hushed, 
And the great sun came up above the hills, 
And the swift-flying vapors hid themselves 
In caverns among the rocks! Oh, I must find him 
And follow him, and be with him forever! 


Thou box of alabaster, in whose walls 

The souls of flowers lic pent, the precious balm 
And spikenard of Arabian farms, the spirits 
Of aromatic herbs, ethereal natures 

Nursed by the sun and dew, not all unworthy 
To bathe his consecrated feet, whose step 
Makes every threshold holy that he crosses. 
Let us go forth upon our pilgrimage, 

Thou and 1 only! Let us search for him 
Until we find him, and pour out our souls 
Before his feet, till all that’s left of us, 

Shall be the broken caskets that once held us! 


—From Longfellow's * Divine Tragedy.” 


dictures were tequeathed to the gallery by the late Dr. Hun- ] 





' TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
| 


| AMERICA. 


HOW TO GET A VERDICT. 
From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The story of bribing the jurors in the Erie gold case has an 
air of improbability andinvention. It is not likely that either 
Fisk or Gould, who are supposed to be behind these briberies, 
would have proceeded in the bungling manner attributed to 
them or their agents. The tale of the jurors, as related by 
them, does not command conviction. It is gratifying to know, 
however, that the jurors, whose virtue had been tampered 
with, spurned the bribe, and proclaimed their honesty and 
fidelity at once. It is not so gratifying, however, that their 
zeal led them to suspect the juror who held out with having 
yielded to the arts of the seducer, and fired them with the 
purpose of forcing an agreement by threats of bodily harm. 
It is a new development of the beanties of the jury system, 
this grand palladiam of our rights and our safety, if verdicts 
are to be compelled by the strong hand. Should a jury stand 
equally divided, are all the six on one side to pommel the 
other six into acquiescence, or+is a single champion to te 
chosen from each half dozen? If the rule adopted towards 
O’Brien is to prevail, the recalcitrant jurors in any case will 
be known by their black eyes, and as they come into Court to 
announce their decision the spectators will see at once who 
were convinced by evidence aud who by blows, and they will 
perceive anew excellence in the jury system not hitherto 
discovered. Big-fisted jurors will be in demand, and a retired 
| prize fighter a treasure. The thing worked admirably in 
| O’Brien’s case, and when he found he was to be thrown out 

of the window if he did not “agree,” a new light from the 

evidence burst upon his bewildered vision. His concurrence 
was no longer a question—but perhaps some casuist will pro- 
nounce the diflerence in merit of a disagreement secured by 
bribery or an agreement secured by threats. 


DOES IT PAY? 
From the Express. 


, _ The interviewing and lying palmed off upon the public from 
| day to day, in certain journals, may yield its rewards for the 
|day or season, and perhaps for the year—but we have too 
| much faith in common sense and truth to believe that in the 


| long run such sensations will pay, It is true, a portion of the 





public like them, for if they did not they would not be spread 
in such hideous proportions before the public. It is true also 
that some people, generally very shallow-pated or ambitious 

ersons, like to be interviewed and see their names in print. 

fanity, as one of the vices of the age, is seen here in the male 
| sex, asin showy dresses and other follies among women. But 
it is, we conceive, no part of true journalism to contribute to 
such vanity. It benefits nobody, hurts a good many, panders 
to adiseased private taste and public appetite, injures jour- 
nalism in the estimation of those whose good opinion is worth 
having, andis generally discreditable to the profession. What 
at once is gained in dollars and cents is Jost in character, and 
may be in money, when the time comes for the sober second 
thought of wholesome reflection. Newspaper interviewing, 
moreover, in the majority of cases, is but another name for 
downright lying. In many cases the parties named have 
never been seen; in other cases, words are put into their 
mouths which they never uttered; and in still others, the 
truth so distorted by calumny and exaggeration or caricature, 
that neither speaker nor hearer would recognize the matter 
recorded. We have wholly mistaken the path of true jour- 
nalism if such base metal can long pass for current coin, fic- 
tion for fact, falsehood for truth, misstatement for real news, 
We start and end with the conviction that such excesses and 
fabrications in the long run won't pay, even in money, to say 
nothing of the wretched characters those men have who in- 
dulge in the use of such counterfeits. 

AT THE ZOO.. 
From the New York Evening Post. 


Benevolent Mr. Bergh has been to the Rink, not to see Mr. 
Barnum, but to see whether or not Mr. Barnum’s animals 
were properly treated and cared for. In the absence of an 
official report, it may be said that Mr. Bergh was generally 
satisfied with wnat he saw and heard. There were no discords 
in the “ Happy Family.” The Polar bear complained that 
the place was overheated, and expressed himself warmly on 
the subject, while the monkeys in the same temperature, pro- 
tested that they were suffering with cold. Mr. Bergh hastily 
passed the cage containing the huge snakes. He remembered 
his correspondence with Mr. Barnum, in the public prints, 
some time ago, on the supposed cruelty of feeding the boas 
with live fowls and rabbits, and how fearfully both he and 
Professor Agassiz were “sold” by the shrewd showman 
into advertising the Museum. It struck Mr. Bergh, how- 
ever, that the hyena “cribbed” as a cub, was now most un- 
fortunately cabined and confined, and he requested that the 
chain which secured the animal might be loosened. ‘ But,” 
said Mr. Barnum, “that hyena has been thus chained 
twenty-two eee "—showing the length, as well as the 
strength, of the ties which bind this animal to his present domi- 
cile—“ and if he were unchained he would tear his way 
through the partition and kill the tiger and the leopards in 
less than no time.” “Then the cage must be lined with 
plate-iron?’ “ Very well, at any time you choose to come 
with your own men to unchain the hyena and to line his 
cage with iron, we shall be very happy to pay the bills, and 
in addition two hundred dollars to the “ performers ;” all we 
jask is two days’ notice, so that we can advertise the new at- 
traction as widely as possible.” The advertisement of this 
new attraction has not yet appeared. 





THE COUNT DE CHAMBORD. 
From the Times. 


On the 13th of February, 1820, the Duke de Berry, second 
son of Count d’ Artois, afterwards Charles X., who was bro- 
ther of Louis XVL, had just handed his charming wife into 
her carriage at the royal entrance to the opera-house, in Paris, 
and stood for a moment to see the carriage drive off, when he 
suddenly felt himself wounded. The Duchess, on the point 
of starting, saw the deed done. In an instant she stopped 
the carriage, and, without waiting for the steps to be lowered, 
took her husband in her arms, while ber dress became steeped 
in his blood. His murderer was a man named Louvel, a de- 
voted Napoleonist, who had imbibed a furious hostility against 
the Bourbon race, and ardently desired its extinction. It has 
been alleged that there were special personal reasons for his 
animosity against the Duke de Berry. 

Louvel was by trade a saddler, and at one time employed in 
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that capacity in the Imperial household, and a story attained | versal suffrage will, after a struggle or two, be finally aban- | ther, and already in custody for recusancy. The 


following 


wide circulation, after he had killed the Duke, that on one | doned, as too dangerous an aftront to the rooted French idea | year saw a member of the old family in custody for a more 
occasion, at Metz, the latter was trying a saddle, and observed : | of equality between man and man. A new and higher limit | 


“They make better ones than this in England.” 


| 


grievous offence; nothing less than the conspiring with other 


“Why | of age may be selected, as that is consistent with equality, |“ wicked and devilish youths” to murder Elizabeth, bring in 
didn’t you stay there, then?’ said Louvel, when the Prince, | and the total number of Radicals may thus be reduced; but | 
greatly irritated, struck him several times with a whip. But | even this is unlikely, as the men between twenty-one and 


foreign invasion, deliver the Queen of Scots, sack the City 
of London, rob and destroy all the wealthy subjects of the 


this story is somewhat apocryphal, and the main reason of | twenty-five form the fighting strength of the great cities, and | realm, set fire to all the queen’s ships, cloy all the great ord- 


the murder would seem to have been simply the desire to ex- | will be humiliated hy the distinction. 


It follows that the | nance, to kill the Lord Treasurer, Secretary Walsingham, Sir 


tinguish the race for which he had conceived so insane a| Executive must be made very strong and stable, and also | Ralph Sadler, and Sir Amias Paulett, and to subvert religion 
hatred. He said himself that he commenced with the Duke | very visible, for universal suffrage prefers to see its ruler; 


as the youngest, and would have kiiled all if he could. 


and as M. Thiers must be chief of the Executive, and M. 


| 


and the whole state of government. 
Young, handsome, gifted, eager to enjoy life, and rich 


Louvel’s object was not to be accomplished, though, for Thiers believes, with decision, in himself, the President will, | enough to do so, it was an unlucky hour for Chidiock Tich- 





that matter, it might have tended to remove one element of | we doubt not, be elected for a fixed term, and invested with 
discord in France. At the time of his crime the Duchess de | very large es especially for the maintenance of 
Berry was enceinte, and in the following September she gave | order. An finally, we may take it for granted that the prin- 
birth to a boy. This son, commonly called enfant du miracle, | ciple of the direct plebiscitum will be avoided, and the Presi- 
born under such melancholy circumstances, was fated in his | dent elected by the Assembly and not by universal suffrage, 
youth to a chequered career. At his birth he received the | to which he might by and by appeal to justify usurpation.— 
title of Duke of Bordeaux, as an acknowledgment of that | London Spectator. 
city’s devotion to the fortunes of his house; but before he 
had attained his tenth year the troubles of his family recom- PAYMENT OF TAXES BY THE QUEEN. 
menced ; he found himself an exile, and dropped the more | 
ambitious title, assumed that of Count de Chambord, taking | In the Manning and Dilke controversy as to the payment 
his title from a mansion, whose ‘history, as chequered as that | of taxes by the Geom, the former has decidedly the mastery, 
of his own race, had once belonged to his ancestors, and in | and has proved beyond the reach of contradiction from his 
1821 had been bought, and presented to him by his adherents. |own dapartment and position that Her Most Gracious Ma- 
—— jesty Queen Victoria pays income-tax as levied upon the 
AN UNPLEASANT NEIGHBOR. subjects of this realm, which in amount will perhaps balance 
z the payments made by all the admirers of the latter. But go 
From the Times. a step further than the Controller, and refer to a document 
The Italian Police system does not scem to be very effici- | which neither plebeian nor baronet can gainsay—viz., an Act 
ently directed to the suppression of brigandage. These en | of Parliament—that the Queen pays the same stamp daties 
are most difficult to catch, and even when caught and caged, | as the meanest of her subjects (33 and 84 Vict., chap. 97, sec. 
they are quite as difficult to keep. Not long ago six brigands | 5), which received the Sign Manual on the 10th August, 1870, 
escaped together from one prison, and soon after Manzoni, | and came into operation on the Ist January, 1871, is in these 
perhaps the most notorious and dreaded bandit in Italy, re- | plain terms, which even a Dilke cannot misconstrue before 
gained his freedom under circumstances which indicate | the most extremely Radical assembly that can be gathered 
criminal carelessness on the part of the authorities. For | from the most Democratic population in or out of Chelsea: 
many years this rascal has made his lair in the Appenines, and |“ Except where express provision to the contrary is made by 
levied toll on every wayfarer. “In two years and a half,” | this or any other Act, an instrument relating to property be- 
according to the Naples Observer, “ Manzoni confessed that | longing to the Crown, or being the private property of the 
he had received from his captives no less than 318,000 francs,” | Sovereign, is to be charged with the same duty as an instru- 
or nearly £64,000. He had been guilty of repeated murders, | ment of the same kind relating to property belonging to a 
and atrocities of all sorts, and, altogether, was so dangerous a | subject.” When this Act was first mooted as a Bill in the 





pest that once caught, it might have been fairly supposed he 
would have suffered the extremest rigor of the law. 

Yet he was sentenced only to imprisonment for life—to a 
man of his courage and resources the merest bagatelle. His 
character made it certain that he would leave no stone un- 
turned to escape, although the place of his confinement, 


spring of 1870, the Court Journal was the only public print 
that called early attention to that provision, contained in 
Clause 5, and recommended several modifications that were 
adopted. Itisa self-denying law not generally known to 
stand on the Statute Book, and one which persons in the 
lower ranks of life cannot well appreciate, as the heavier 


borne when Jesuit Ballard persuaded his friend Babington 
to turn conspirator. “ Before this thing chanced,” said the 
| victim of ill-placed friendship, “ we lived together in the 
| most flourishing estate; of whom went report in the Strand, 
jin Fleet-street, and el-ewhere about London, but of Babing- 
ton and Tichborne? No threshold was of force to brave our 
‘entry. Thus we lived and wanted nothing we could wish 
for,and God knows what less in my head than matters of 
| state affairs!” Babington ccnfided his mad plans to Tich- 
borne, and he, while refusing to be a dealer in the affair, kept 
his friend’s counsel, and “so consented.” While Babington 
and his fellows, wise in their own conceit, fancied the crown 
of England lay at their disposing, wily Walsingham had 
thrown his net around them, ready to haul them to death 
when the fitting moment came. Arraigned for high treason, 
Chiciock Tichborne at first pleaded not guilty, but afterwards 
admitted his complicity in the plots, and was condemned to 
be hanged, drawn, and quartered ; a sentence executed in all 
its horrid details in Lincoln’s-inn-fields. Before paying the 
penalty of his crime, the unhappy conspirator addressed his 
“dear countrymen,” warning them not to be led away by a 
too generous friendship as he had been, and asking their 
pity. “My sorrows may be your joy, yet mix your smiles 
with tears, and pity my case. I am descended from a house 
two hundred years before the Conquest, never stained till 
this my misfortune. 1 have a wife, and one child—my wife, 
Agnes, my dear wife, and there’s my grief; and my sisters 
leftin my hand ; my poor servants, their master being taken, 
are dispersed, for all which Ido most heartily grieve!” In 
his Curiosities of Literature, D’Israeli quotes a pathetic letter 
of leave-takIng written by Tichborne to his young wife, and 
some verses composed by him in the Tower the night before 
he “ perished with all the blossoms of life and genius about 
him, in the May-time of his existence.” What this prison 
poem was like may be seen from the following stanzas : 


My prime of youth is but a frost of cares, 
My feast of joy is but a dish of pain, 








< - : My cro orn is b : re 
Pescara, is said to offer unusual obstacles to the most accom- | duties only affect the rich aristocracy of the land. When an | ‘And PL pany - oo gna sce aie 
plished jail-breaker. If his intention had been at all doubt- | estate of £30,000 changes hands the purchaser pays to the | The day is fled, and yet I saw no sun saa 
ful, it was speedily confirmed by an intercepted letter to a| Revenue one hundred and fifty pounds of stamp duty on the | And now I live, and now my life is eon? 
friend, in which he announced that they would soon meet,|conveyance. A mortgage for the half of the price yields | 4 : 
and added the amiable promise that as soon as he did get out | £18 15s. of duty to the Revenue; a settlement for £15,000 
his first care would be to cut the throats of all his enemies. | implies a duty of £37 10s.; a bond of annuity for £15,000 
Yet with that astonishing blindness which has always favored | yields £300 of duty ; a lease for £7,000 pays £35. An ap- My 
audacious prisoners, and which no amount of warning seems | pointment to an office yielding £4,100 per annum to the 


My spring is past, and yet it hath not sprung, 
lhe fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green, 
youth is past, and yet I am but young, 








able to cure, the Police took no other precaution than to re- 
move the brigand to another prison apparently less strong, 
since in a few days after he was free on the mountains. 
There, at last accounts, he is likely to remain as long as he 
pleases. Meantime, the people who were instrumental in 
convicting him do not enjoy unruffled peace of mind. Man- 
zoni is known to be aman of his word, and many throats in 
Salerno begin to have an uneasy presentiment of his knife. 
Throughout the province there is said to be a perfect panic, 
and people are afraid “to put their heads outside their 
doors.” 

Is this not a pretty dish to set before King Victor Emman- 
ucl? One looks for a better state of things in free and united 
Italy. 

ALEXIS AT BOSTON. 
From the Tribune. 


We have read all the speeches made at the Boston banquet 
given to the Russian Duke, and the best thing which we can 
find in them was the remark of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
who presided. He was conscious, he said, that there were 
many gentlemen better fitted than he, not by their age but 
by their accomplishments and their youth, “ for playing Cory- 
don to such an Alexis.” Neat, was it not? But it will not 
do to inquire very closely into the ey of the allusion, 
which is to that Eclogue of Virgil which Lord Byron deno- 
minated “ the horrid one.” The best English which we have 
found is, of course, in a reporter’s account of the way in which 
the Duke got up and ate his breakfast last Sunday morning: 
“His repose was long drawn out. It was not till about the 
time that the meridian bells were indicating the hour that he 
sat himself down to his matitudinal repast”—i. e., at 12 M. the 
young man arose and ate his breakfast! A simple fact could 
not be stated more finely. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE NEXT STEP IN FRANCE 

A pitched battle grandly won would probably rstore 
France to herself more rapidly than any form of govern- 
ment; but so much is due to the influence of unsetticment, 
that M. Thiers is in the right if, as is said, he intends to pro- 
pose a definite constitution, and we doubt if the motion will 
be very strenuously resisted. The argument that the As- 
sembly is not constituent isa very futile one, for the very 
men who urge it allege that the Assembly is sovereign, and 
absolute power involves, among other things, a moral right 
to found. Besides, the extreme Republicans, who are so 
anxious to appeal again to the people, will be conciliated by 
M. Thiers’ proposal, for it is, of course, their favorite régime 
which is to be made definitive. Ti!l the Comte de Chambord 
dies or abdicates, the Monarchy has become as impossible as 
the Empire. Amidst all the rumors and suggestions and facts 
of the day, one conclusion comes out strongly—that M. 
Thiers, from whatever motive, has accepted the Republic as 
the only form of government which can be established in 
France with any hope of permanence, without appealing to 
the soldiery and without exciting civil war, It may not 
work, but it must be tried. His influence as the only man 
standing between the country and a Socialist movement will 
persuade or coerce the Monarchists of all shades, the Bona- 
partists are very few in the Assembly, M. Thiers’ own follow- 
ing ask mainly for order, and would as soon see the Duc 
d@’Aumale President as the Comte de Paris King, and the 
Radicals make of the Republic their one sine gua non. There 
may be furious fights over the details of the Constitution, 
but even with regard to these, events have settled a great 
deal. It is pretty certain that the effort to tamper with uni- 





| holder must be granted upon a £200 stamp. How can those 


who shout approval to stump orators know anything about 
| that world of bliss above them where such exactions must be 
| met as well as levied when they are told by angels from that 
| region, girded with the hereditary belt and glittering sword 
of honor, that taxation is a pressing weight on them, while 
| the highest lady of the land is free from the burden of its 
] weight ?—Court Journal. 
\ ee 


AN OLD HAMPSHIRE FAMILY. 


| If their claims of long descent be well founded, the Tich- 
| bornes of Tichborne lorded it in Hampshire long before the 
advent of William the Norman, and were masters of the 
jmanor bearing their name when Alfred ruled the land. 
| Trussel says the name is a contraction of De Itchenbourne, 
| another writer that it is acorrupt form of Ticeburn. Be this 
as it may, a Sir Roger de Tichborne built the northern aisle 
of the village church in the reign of Henry the First. In 
that of the second king of the name, there lived another Sir 
Roger, a daring, valiant knight, but an illiberal one withal. 
When his wife, Mabell, lay upon her death-bed, she was 
seized with a desire to keep her memory green by bequeath- 
ing a dole of bread for yearly distribution to the poor upon 
the feast of the Annunciation. The master of Tichborne did 
not care to cross his dying wife, but in the same churlish 
spirit as actuated Godiva's lord, took all grace from his con- 
sent by the condition he imposed. In order to limit his lia- 
bility, Sir Roger stipulated his lady’s bequest should be con- 
fined to the annual proceeds of so much of his land as she 
could travel round unaided, while a certain billet of wood 
was burning. The infirm dame was carried to a corner of 
a field and Taid upon the ground until the brand was fairly 
kindled ; then she rose and started upon her race against time, 
crawling at such a pace, and displaying such staying quali- 
ties, that her dismayed husband wondered when she would 
ery, “ Hold !—enough!” Stop she did at last, but not before 
she had won some goodly acres for her death-bed fancy, and 
performed a feat of pedestrianism so extraordinary, that the 
scene of it has ever since been known as “The Crawls.” 
This achieved, Lady Mabell was carried back to her chamber, 
and all the family summoned to hear her last words of pro- 
phetic warning. So long as the terms of hep hardly-won be- 
quest were strictly carried out would the Tichbornes prosper, 
but should any of the race attempt to discontinue or divert 
Lady Mabell’s benefaction, his covetousness would entail the 
extinction of his house; an event to be foreshadowed by a 
generation of seven sons being succeeded by a generation of 
seven daughters and noson. So the Lady Day distribution 
of twenty-six ounce loaves to all comers was founded, and 
the Tichborne Dole became a Hampshire institution. 

County honors were not unknown to the earlier Tich- 
bornes. In three several years in the reign of Edward the 
Second, Sir John Tichborne served as sheriff of the county of 
Southampton. Besides being a member of Parliament, a 
justice-itinerant, and castellan of the ,king’s castle of Old 
Sarum. In 1487, the shrievalty was again filled by a John 
Tichborne. In 1522, Nicholas Tichborne acted as one of the 
commissioners for collecting the subsidy in aid of the Duke 
of Suffolk’s army in France, and thirty years afterwards we 
find a Nicholas Tichborne in the office of sheriff. When 
England became a Protestant country, the Tichbornes held 
fast to the old faith, and some of them got into trouble there- 
by. In 1583, a Mr. Tichborne was subjected to an examina- 
tion. touching his having departed beyond seas and returned 
home with certain Popish relics. In 1585, a Nicholas Tich- 
borne, of Hampshire, excused himself for not doing his part 
in raising light horse for her Majesty's service—a penalty 
attached to nonconformity—on the ground of lack of means, 
he being a younger brother, and the son of a younger bro- 












saw the world, and yet 1 was not seen. 
My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun, 
And now I live, and now my life is done! 


Among the prisoners in the Fleet in 1594 was 'one Benja- 
min Beard, who sought to ingratiate himself with the powers 
that were by ——_ his co-religionists. Writing to Mor- 
yan Jones, of Gray’s Inn, this precious rascal tells him that 
Jerome Heath, of Winchester, himself neither a recusant nor 
suspected for religion, was wont, in times of disturbance, to 
harbor such persons, and when the writer's grandmother, 
Mrs. 'Tichborne, lived, two priests, who were continually in 
her house, used, upon search being made, to hide at Heath’s 
three or four days together. Beard offered to go to Winches- 
ter Castle, where his uncle, Gilbert Tichborne, and other 
friends remained for their convenience, and deliver them in- 
to the hands of the Lord Keeper, providing his lordship would 
so manage his release that his traitorous doings should not be 
suspected ; but the shameful offer does not seem to have been 
accepted. In 1597,a Nicholas Tichborne was examined be- 
fore er Mi Coke and Solicitor-General Fleming, 
and denied that Roger Tichborne, who kept him, ever heard 
any sermon in his own or his mother’s house, but he con- 
fessed his brother Thomas, a seminary priest, had said mass 
twice in one day in Roger's absence, for the pleasure of Mrs. 
Tichborne. 

Although the Tichbornes, like other Catholic gentry, 
suffered in purse and person for their attachment to their 
religion, Camden goes too far in asserting that the family 
languished in a in consequence of their Catholicism. 
Recusant as he was, Benjamin Tichborne, Esquire, was one 
of the batch of ten knights dubbed by Elizabeth at Basing in 
1601. Sixteen hundoed’ and three saw him sheriff of the 
county, very happily for his interests, since it afforded that 
opportunity which, duly seized, leads on to fortune. This 
opportunity was the death of the great queen. As soon as 
the news reached the Hampshire knight's ears, he stayed not 
for orders from London, but, hurrying to Winchester, at 
once proclaimed the accession of James the First. His ready 
zeal was not thrown away upon the new monarch. James 
gave Sir Benjamin the keepership of Winchester Castle, a 
post he coveted, in fee farm, with a pension of a hundred a 
year, for the lives of himself and his eldest son. ‘The latter 
was shortly afterwards knighted at the Charterhouse, figuring 
among the guests at a grand entertainment given to the king 
there. The following year the plague drove the king from 
London, and he held his court of justice at Winchester, to 
which city officials, lawyers, peers, and courtiers soon flocked ; 
for upon the 12th of November fifty of the county light 
horse, under Sir Richard Tichborne’s command, rode over to 
Bagshot, and brought thence Sir Walter Raleigh and other 
gentlemen concerned in “ Raleigh’s Plot,” who were handed 
over to the custody of Sir Benjamin Tichborne. ‘The sherifl, 
of course, officiated at the ensuing trial, and played his part 
in the farce of the execution, when Cobham, Grey, and Mark- 
ham were made to taste the bitterness of death before being 
respited. James was a frequent visitor at Tichborne. Laud 
records that upon the 29th of August, 1611, the king himself 
sat at Tichborne to hear his cause respecting the presidency 
of St. John’s, and that day was a favorite one with James 
for honoring Sir Benjamin with his company; he was at 
Tichborne on that date in 1615, 1618, and 1623. Upon the 
last occasion he knighted the host’s fourth son, Henry, having 
previously done the same oflice for his two other sons—the 
second, Walter, having been knighted at Whitehall in 1604, 
and the third, Benjamin, at Tichborne, 1618, while in 1620 
the head of the family had been elevated to the hundred and 
forty-eighth English baronetcy. Sir Benjamin enjoyed his 
new title nine years, dying in 1629. In the old church at 
Tichborne may still be seen the monument raised to hig 
memory and to that of his wife, Amphillis, with whom he 





lived in inviolate affection for forty years, 
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Sir Benjamin’s sons contrived to retain the royal favor their 
sire had won for the Tichbornes. His successor, Sir Richard, 
was sent by Charles the First on an embassy to the Queen of 
Bohemia, and appointed ranger of the forest of West Beare. 
Sir Walter married an heiress, but nevertheless was not able 
to keep out of monetary difficulties. In conjunction with 
the baronet he did a deal of business in the way of borrow- 
ing, but when the time came for paying, the brothers laughed 
at their creditors, being protected against all legal processes 
as sworn servants of the crown. In 1626, Mary Pulteney 
petitioned against the renewal of this protection, complainin 
that the Tichbornes would neither pay her nine hundr 
pounds they owed her, nor give reasonable security for an 
extension of time. They were ordered to satisfy the lady 
upon pain of losing their privileges, and ery obeyed 
orders, for in 1637 a host of creditors prayed the king’s coun- 
cil to stay protection until their long-standing claims were 
settled. One of them, John Button, sheriff of Hants, setting 
forth how “ out of his affection for Sir Richard and Sir Wal- 
ter Tichborne, he not only furnished their occasions with 
ready money, but stood engaged for them for other moneys 
amouating to five hundred pounds,” which had been due five 
years, but they stood upon their protection, notwithstanding 
they had sufficient to make good their debts, and yet live like 
themselves. Hard pressed upon all sides, the Tichbornes 
became petitioners in turn; assuring the king that in the space 
of two years they had paid or secured thirteen thousand 
pounds’ worth of their own and other men’s debts, hut in the 
face of the clamors of so many importunate creditors, they 
would not ask for a renewal of their protection, but besought 


be gone, and he would be very miserable. 


looketh, for material profit, and he looketh not in vain. He 
is quite satisfied, and flatters himself that he is playing his 
allotted part in the world with infinite credit to himself—if 
with profit to the world he is not concerned to inquire. Whe- 
ther the world at large has reason to be satisfied with his 
efforts is an open question. Those whom he has just “run 
to earth” would, no doubt, give vent to a most decided ex- 
pression of opinion to the contrary. But their evidence is 
hardly impartial. On the whole, the most reasonable con- 
clusion to arrive at is that he worketh for good, though he 
doeth so quite unbeknown to himself and quite by chance. 
He need not be thanked.—Liberal Review. 
—_- -->-—_———- 
SOUL FOR SOUL. 
BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 


O eyes, that pierce me through and through, 
And draw my very soul away, 
Yoar sunshine may not fill my life, 
Wor turn my darkness into day. 
r eyes, you are not made for me— 
Must I from your enchantments flee ? 


O voice, whose cadence, rich and low, 
Stirs my frail being to its core; 
Whose accents thrill my soul with hope, 





his majesty to summon their creditors before the council, that 
a reasonable composition might be agreed upon. This was 
done, but we can find no record of the result.—All the Year 
Round. 


—_——_>—_—_— 
FERRETS. 


The ferret is by no means particular what measures he 
adopts in order to attain his ends, and it is a well demon- 
strated fact that he never exposes vos ag, Bs anything ex- 
cept to serve his own selfish purposes. requently he is 
prompted by a desire to avenge a wrong, more often by a 
wish to obtain notoriety or applause. The ferret, however, 
as a rule, does not hunt his victims in an honest, straight- 
forward fashion. He goes very quietly to work; and, if he 

‘ean, worms himself into their confidences. Somehow or 
other he manages to become the possesser of a fresh secret 
almost every time he meets them. His manners are so bland 
and insinuating that secrets escape them unawares, and they 
only discover ny 4 they have done when the words they have 
uttered cannot recalled. They may regret, but they will 
go on sinning time after time. Then, when he has acquired 
as much information as suits him, he openly throws off the 
mask, and adopts another line of policy. His “friend’s” se- 
crets are proclaimed upon the house-tops and in the streets. 
It is not in his nature to be true to anybody but himself very 
long. He is utterly incapable of gratitude, and hates those 
who befriend him. He is, perhaps, useful, inasmuch as many 
gross misdeeds would go ss but for him ; but he is 
none the less contemptible. It sometimes happens, of course, 
that he ferrets out scandals for the mere fun of the thing. If 
he be a public man, he signalises his career by doing so. 
Guilty officials have a wholesome dread of him, for they 
know he is not to be propitiated very easily—the only way tu 
render him harmless is to make him as guilty as themselves. 
Then, of course, he is harmless enongh until, by some muarvel- 
lous means, he manages to shake himself free of the trammels 





which have been imposed upon him. Then doth he execute 
swift vengeance, and show how capable he is of biting the 
hand which fed him. He is, indeed, exalted when he has a 
good substantial scandal to lay bare. It is noticeable, however, 
that ferrets of this class in the end generally become peace- 
able enough. The presumption is that there are extremely 
ood reasons why they should lessen their activity. Ferret- 
ing may pay up to a certain point, but it ceases to do so after 
that has been reached. Ferrets know this, and only use their 
wer asa means toanend. They may continue to labor, 
but they will labor in fresh fields. The work they com- 
mence is kept up by a constant succession of recruits, so that, 
when one ferret forsakes his post, there is another ready to 
take it. There is, at present, no occasion to fear that the 
supply will fall short. 
he ferret cultivates good humor and an insinuating de- 
meanor. He endeavors to achieve powers as a conversa- 
tionalist. The great art in conversation of the type in- 
dulged in by the ferret is to say as little as possible, but, at the 
same time, to acquire as much information as he can. He 
is, as has already been hinted, very proficient at this. There 
are few who can stand his insidious assaults successfully— 
even those who best know what the effects of not doing so 
will be, generally fail in their attempts to repulse his attacks. 
This is not surprising. For when a man who talks with a 
set purpose, calculates every word he utters, and marks the 
effect of every syllable that falls from his mouth, comes in 
contact with another who does just the opposite of all this, 
he is certain to come oft with flying colors. The peculiar 
qualities of the ferret give him great power over the unthink- 
ing and the ignorant. They are quite helpless in his hands. 
He makes, as might be expected, considerable profit out of 
them. He occasionally comes out in the character of a popu- 
lar agitator. He then has plenty of secrets to divulge—secrets, 
calculated to inflame the passions of those to whom he tells 
them, and set class against class. He makes money out of 
them. From the dirt he often springs, by such means, to a 
position of eminence, Without agitation and back-stairs 
gossip he would be nobody ; by their aid he too frequently 
becomes an individual of considerable importance. He is 
fond of dabbling in politics, and has a liking for Republican- 
ism, Fenianism, and that sort of thing. It is a small matter 
to him to turn round and betray those who trusted him. He 
is rather elated than otherwise when, having ferreted out 
their secrets, he goes over, in a sudden fit of royal patriotism, 
to the constitutional side. This is, indeed, a piece of sharp 
practice of which he feels extremely proud. Strangely 
enough, it is rarely the ferret comes to absolute grief. Peo- 
ple instinctively hate and fear him, but he never gives them 
a favorable opportunity of turning round upon him and 
crushing him out of existence. He can laugh in their faces 
at their folly, and they can do nothing but mutter vows of 
vengeance which come to ae. 
In small matters of oe ife, the ferret displays the 
same general characteristics. He is ever bringing some un- 
fortunate wight into trouble, and has the faculty of setting 
the members of families one against the other. He exposes, 
of course, many things which it is well should be —— 
but he does it out of no good will to anybody, and thus, 
while people welcome the exposure, they re with indig- 
nation mg contempt the exposer. It is his nature to go 
about ferreting in other people’s business, and, if he were 














Which reason quenches evermore. 
Dear voice, I dare not love thy tone— 
Thou never canst be mine alone. 


O hand, that lies so warm in mine, 
Whose hold is firm as hold of death, 
I shrink from thine assuring clasp, 
Although it speaks of love and faith. 
Deur hand, that touch is not for me ; 
Unloose thine hold—let me go free. 


O lips, that bent to greet my own, 
And seal them with a promise true, 
Can pledge so sacred have been sin? 
Must I too bid farewell to you? 
Dear lips, for this world ’twere too sweet 
That you and I should often meet. 


O heart, that understands so well 
All that my heart longs to disclose, 
Upon that faithful resting-place 
his wearied head will ne’er repose. 
Dear heart, how gladly weuld I bear 
One half the griefs that rankle there ! 


O soul, that sprung to meet my own 
As though it recognized its lot, 
Must my soul’s portals close on thee? 
Could it exist where thou wert not’? 
Ah, no! Fate here forbids control : 
Take all, but leave me soul for soul! 
— Belgravia. 
———_»——_———- 


ENTERIC FEVER. 


The term typhoid, commonly employed in speaking of this 
fever, and used in the bulletins of the Prince’s physicians, is 
one which is in many respects open to objection, and which 
has been abandoned in the nomenclature of disease recently 
formally promulgated by the Royal College of Physicians of 
London, »nd now officially adopted in their classification and 
returns of disease by the Registrar-General, the Director- 
General of the Medical Department of the Army, and the 
naval and other public medical services. It is no doubt used by 
the Prince’s medical attendants as being the term best known 
to the public, and still so far from — superseded that its 
employment was convenient. But the disadvantages which 
have led to the official disuse of the title have a still greater 
significance in relation to its use in public documents ad- 
dressed to general readers. It conveys very false ideas, and 
to it, no doubt, are due many of the erroneous impressions 
which generally prevail at this moment concerning the nature, 
cause, course, and probable duration of the Prince's illness. 
Typhold literally means like typhus, and is generally taken to 
imply that this affection is merely a variety of typhus. Again, 
it is a term frequently used to characterize a group of symp- 
toms, indicative of extreme prostration, which are liable to 
occur in the course of almost any zymotic disease or acute 
local inflammation. Thus, we are all familiar with what 
— call a typhoid condition in inflammation of the 

ungs, or a typhoid state in scarlet fever and such other dis- 
eases; and we know thatthey are then of the most serious 
character, and that the term is used to designate tie least pro- 
mising forms of disease. Typhus and typhoid differ essentially 
in origin. Typhus springs up from want, overcrowding, and 
ersonal coatagion. Typhoid is a “ night-soil fever’ accord- 
ng to Brown; a “ pythogenic fever,” according to Murchison ; 
a“ cesspool fever” in the words of other authors. It is inde- 
pendent of want or overcrowding, and it is not contagious 
from person to person. It is truly what its new official name, 
enteric fever, indicates. It is an enteric disease, a fever espe- 
cially characterized by intestinal disorder. It has nothing in 
common with typhus fever in its origin, its clinical history, or 


toms of extreme depression to which in other diseases the 
term typhoid iscommonly applied, and with which, therefore, 
it is, in the popular, and even in the medical mind, closely 
associated. 

Enteric fever is happily by no means always “ typhoid” in 
its type if itbe so in its name. It is, however, always asso- 
ciated with disorder of the intestine, which, in the majority of 
cases, certainly gocs on to ulceration of the inner coat of the 
bowel. Together with the intestinal derangements which 
accompany and indicate this local disorder, other symptoms 
occur whose more or less of severity afford the means of 
prognosis. A brief summary of the ordinary course of ty- 
phoid fever will make intelligible the deductions which may 
fairly be drawn from the general facts of the Prince’s case. 
The approach of the fever is in most instances slow and 
insidious. As was the case with the Prince the patient is able 
to follow his usual amusement and occupation, if with some- 
thing less than his usual zest. The actual imbibition of the 
poison must be carried back to a date not later than the be- 
ginning of this month. During the whole of the first fortnight 
the Prince shot and rode as usual, shooting at Sandringham, 
and subsequently at Lord Carington’s preserves, and was 
sufficiently well to spend an active day in town two weeks 





before the fortnight’s period of incubation of the poison was 
complete and the symptoms of typhoid declared themselves 


precluded from doing so, his occupation, like Othello’s, would 


In his heart, he 
expects no thanks for what he does, and he receives none. He 


duration; andin many cases it presents none of those symp- | 


His only troublesome previous symptom—a slight whitlow— 
was apparently one of mere temporary inconvenience, and 
his first actual day of severe malaise was last Monday fortnight, 
when he had a slight shivering, and felt indisposed for out- 
door exercise. Then followed the usual symptoms—irregular 
chills, loss of appetite, headache, intestinal derangement, rose- 
colored eruption, and considerable amount of febrile heat. 
Some of these symptoms have been very sharply developed 
| in the case of the Prince. It is known that the fever has gone 
| on to delirium, and that, at a later stage than was compatible 
| with a thoroughly favorable promise, there was more than 
| one other symptom of some little gravity. Hence the honest 
and clear bulletins which have been issued by his medical 
_ attendants, read by the interpretation of competent knowledge, 
| have inspired a very natural anxiety. It is at this stage a 
matter of the highest satisfaction that the Prince is main- 
taining his strength, that he is less “ restless,” that the fever is 
abating, and that the ordinary cause of exhaustion in typhoid 
fever is favorably subsiding. The appetite is, too, we are 
‘glad to learn, improving, and the Prince is able to take nour- 
_ishment satisfactorily. It isthe loss of strength and flesh, the 
| cqmtinuance and severity of intestinal disorder, which would 
| indicate the progress of local lesions and a mischievous type 
| of disease— London Telegraph. 





| —>_—_—- 
A ROMANCE OF HISTORY. 


To Louisiana, in the beginning of the last century, came an 
jold German ewigrant, with his only daughter, and settled 
there. She was young, and very beautiful, aud attracted much 
| attention, especially that of one Dauband, an officer of the 
| colony, who so ingratiated himself with her father that, after 
| & brief time, they kept house together. ‘This officer had been 
,in Russia; and what first struck him, upon seeing the young 

lady, was the very remarkable resemblance which she bore to 

the late wife of Czarowitz Alexis, son of Peter the Great. The 
| history of this princess had been a very sad one. Though a 
, high-born lady, and sister-in-law to the Emperor Charles VI., 
|she had been treated by her husband with as much brutality 
|as though she had been his slave. He had attempted on more 
| than one occasion to make away with her by poison; and at 
| last he had struck her with such violence, when far gone with 

child, that he had caused the death of both herself and her 
infant. All the courts of Europe had gone into mourning for 
her, and everybody but her husband pitied her unhappy fate. 
After a great lapse of time tne Czarowitz himself died; and 
to Dauband’s watchful eyes it seemed that the intelligence of 
that prince’s decease was received by his fair fellow-lodger 
with such suspicious interest and excitement, that he taxed 
her with being in truth that exalted but unhappy lady, whom 
all the world held to be dead and buried. If such were the 
case, he declared himself devoted to her service, and prepared 
to at once sacrifice his prospects in the colony, in order to 
| escort her to Russia. 

Then Charlotte Christina Sophia de Woolfenbuttel (for such 
had been her maiden name) narrated her pitiful story. She 
was indeed the per ge he imagined her to be, and had 
made use of a pious fraud to escape from the cruelties of her 
late husband. The blow that had been given to her had al- 
most caused her death (as it undoubtedly did that of the heir 
of all the Russias, whom she carried within her), but she had 
in truth recovered from it. By help of the Countess Konigs- 
mark, mother of Marshal Saxe, she gained over the women of 
her bed-chamber, so that it was given out she was no more, 
and a funeral was arranged accordingly. Then, being con- 
veyed to a secret place, she was carefully tended, and, when 
strong enough, removed, in the guise of a servant-girl, to 
Paris, under the guardianship of a trusty German servant, 
who passed asdher father ; and finally from Frauce to Louisiana. 
Having heard her story, Dauband renewed his devoted offer to 
furnish the means of her return to that sphere from which she 
had fled under such pitiable circumstances; but the young 
‘widow thanked him, and said that the only service she re- 
| quired of him was, that he should maintain an absolute secresy 
| regarding her past, and conduct himself towards her exactly 
}as he had hitherto done for the future. He endeavored to 
| obey her in both respects, but his atfection for her was stronger 
| than his loyalty ; he was young and handsome, as well as im- 
| pressionable ; and perhaps the ex-princess, on her part, was 
| not sorry when, her pretended father dying, and it becoming 
| no longer possible for Dauband and herself to be under the 

same roof without reproach, he offered himself toher as a 
|husband. If she had really renounced all thoaghts of re- 
| suming her rank, he argued, why should she not wed an honest 
| man who loved her? Thongh not a queen, in him she should 

ever have ¢ devoted subject. She consented; and in so 
| doing offered one of the strangest examples of vicissitude of 
| fortune that history has recorded—the marri ge with a humble 
officer of infantry of one who had been destined for the throne 
of Russia, and whose sister was actually occupying that of 
Austria. ‘he marriage was a happy one, and bore fruit in an 
only daughter. After ten years, Dauband, being troubled 
with some disorder which the practitioners in Louisiana could 
not cure, removed with his wife and child to Paris, to get the 
best medical advice, and, on his recovery, solicited and ob- 
tained from government an appoiutment in the Isle of Bour- 
bon. While in Paris, the wife and danght-r went to walk in 
the Tuileries, and, conversing in German, were overheard by 
Marshal Saxe, who stopped to consider them. Madame Dau- 
band’s embarrassment contirmed his suspicions, aud his re- 
cognition of her was complete, She drew him aside, and 
persuaded him to promise secresy. He called on her, how- 
ever, the next day, and often afterwards; and when she had 
departed for Bourbon, informed the king his master of what 
he had discovered. Orders were sent off to the island that the 
greatest respect should be paid to her; and the king of Hun- 
gary was also made acquainted with the position of his aunt. 

He sent her a letter inviting her to his court, but on the con- 
dition that she should quit her husband, which she refused to 
do. In 1747, Dauband died, having been preceded to the 
grave by his daughter; and the widow came to France, with 
the intention of taking up her residence in a convent; in 
place of doing so, however, she livedin great retirement at 
Vitri, about a league trom Paris, where she died in 1772. 
What strange experiences must that old lady have had to tell, 
if ithad pleased her to do so, and how she would have as- 
tonished any quiet tea-party by commencing an anecdote 
with, ‘* When my father-in-law, Peter the Great,” or, ‘‘ When 
wy husband, the Czarowitz of Russia !"—Chambers’ Journal 
> 
THE MIRAGE OF THE PLAINS. 


One of the first subjects which addresses itself to the mind 
of the stranger on the Plains, particularly if he be of a philo- 
sophical or scientific turn of mind, is the mirage, which is 
here observed in all its perfection. Many a weary mile of the 
traveller has been whiled away in endeavors to account for the 
fitful and beautifully changing visions presented by the mirage. 
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Sometimes the distortions are wonderful, and so natural as to| glorious. This prince, a 
Upon one occasion I met | to his officers, “‘ God’s wound 
a young officer who had spent several years on the Plains and| entrance! The breach is so great, and the ditch levelled. 
in the Indian country. He was, on the occasion alluded to, | God’s name, what are they waitin 


deceive the most experienced eye. 


in command of a detachment of cavalry in pursuit of a party | 
of Indians who had been committing depredations on our | 
frontier. While riding at the head of his command he sud-| 
denly discovered, as he thought, a party of Indians not more 
than a mile distant. The latter seemed to be galloping to- 
ward him. The attention of his men were called to them, and 
they pronounced them Indians on horseback. The ‘trot’ | 
was sounded, and the column moved forward to the attack. | 
The distance between the attacking party and the supposed | 
foe was rapidly diminishing, the Indians appearing plainer to | 
view each moment. The charge was about to be sounded, 
when it was discovered that the supposed party of Indians 
consisted of the decayed carcasses of half a dozen slain buffaloes, 
which number had been magnified by the mirage, while the 
peculiar motion imparted by the latter had given the appear- | 
ance of Indians on horseback. | 





I have seen a train of government wagons with white canvas 
covers moving through a mirage which, by elevating the we- 
gons to treble their height and magnifying the size of the co-| 
vers, presented the appearance of a line of large sailing vessels | 
under full sail, while the usual appearance of the mirage gave 
a correct likeness of an immense lake or sea. Sometimes the 
mirage has been the cause of frightful suffering and death by 
its deceptive appearance. 

Trains of emigrants making their bow | to California or Ore- 
gon have, while seeking water to quench their thirst and that 
of their animals, been induced to depart from their course in 
the endeavor to reach the inviting lake of water which the 
mirage displayed before their longing eyes. It is usually re- 
presented at a distance of from tive to ten miles. Sometimes, 
if the nature of the ground is favorable, it is dispelled by ad- 
vancing toward it; at others it 1s like an ignis fatuws, hover- 
ing in sight, but keeping beyond reach. Here and there 
throughout this region are pointed out the graves of those who 
are said to have been led astray by the mirage until their 
bodies were famished and they succumb to thirst.— My Life 
on the Plains,” by G. A. Custer, in January Galary. 


o--— 


THE CRIME OF SATORY. 


We are told that M. Thiers’ Secretary, M. Barthelemy de 
St. Hilaire, said,“ Rossel is a man whose hand we grasp, 
even when we shoot him.” Such bits of flimsy, tawdry sen- 
timent will not palliate, in the eyes of the present generation 
nor in those of posterity, the gravity of the crime—for it is 
not less than crime—which M. Thiers’ Government com- 
mitted at Satory,in the gray, chill dawn of the morning. 
Betimes on that fatal day, Colonel Rossel was aroused from 
his sleep by his advocate, Albert. Joly. It would seem that 
every reasonable request was refused him, even at the last. 
We — over the two culprits who were Rossel’s fellow- 
travellers to death, for the crimes for which they suffered 
were without extenuating circumstances. 

A spacious square was formed on the foggy plain, and 
three tall posts were raised twenty yards apart, opposite the 
artillery butts. Rossel was planted against the post to the 








| night time, secretly, abandoning its equipage, tents, artillery, 


the breach large enough, said 
s! low is it they don’t force a 
n| 
for?” They told him | 
that the Duke of Guise had contrived broad ramparts behind 
the breach, filled with mines and a powerful artillery, and de- 
fended by 10,000 of the most intelligent and bravest troops 
in Christendom. This reply set Charles raving. “Ah!” be | 
cried, “ I see well that Lhave no more men. I may as well | 
give up my empire, all my undertakings, and the world, and 
shut myself up in a monastery, for I am sold and betrayed, 
and certainly am as badly served as ever was a prince that 
bore a monarch’s title. God's death! before three years I 
will turn monk.” 
The monarch’s displeasure produced no result. The im- 
perial army, destroyed by hunger, by the sword, and by the 
weather, was compelled to raise the siege. It retired in the 





| 











raunitions of war, and provisions. The Prince of Laroche- 
sur-Yon, in the ardor of pursuit, overtaking some corapanies | 
of horse, offered battle. The officer in command, turning to 
him, said, “Ah! how do you suppose we can have the 
strength to fight? You see we have not strength enough to 
flee.” Touched by this remark, the prince let them continue 
their flight. In this siege Metz lost its ancient splendor. 
During the defence, it became necessary to destroy, within 
and without, more than thirty magnificent churches, some of 
which contained the tombs of the Kings of the Carlovingian 
race. Several medals were struck off in memorial of the de- 
liverance of Metz. One represented a device of the Em- 
peror's—the Columns of Hercules, with the Latin word ultra, 
signifying that, by his expedition into Africa, this prince had 
carried his arms gloriously far beyond the countries where 
Hercules had been. To this device they added a chained 
eagle bound to the columns, with these words, Non ultra 
metas. The play upon the word metas was — annoying to 
Charles V., for it signified both the city of Metz and the 
Columns of Hercules. Charles V., after seeing the best army 
he ever had waste away before Metz, came near making 
himself master of the place the year following by a — 
stratagem. The monks had convoked a general assembly, to 
which the religious people of several nations were invited. 
In order to provide for their subsistence, it was necessary to 
bring in a large amount of provisions from the surrounding 
country. Among the casks of wine and beer, they brought 
in a good many filled with arms; and a large number of 
German soldiers found their way in under the disguise of 
monks. The garrison of Thionville, which was numerous, 
had to appear before Metz on a given day. The French 
would certainly come out to meet them. The plot was an 
attack upon the remnant left in the place by the soldiers dis- 
yuised as monks, and by a large number of the inhabitants 
who joined them in the plot. They were at once to seize 
the gates and hand them over to the Emperor's troops. Viel- 
leville, who commanded in Metz, got wind of the con- 
spiracy, and obtained possession of all its details. As he was 
aman of both head and heart, he allowed the signals to be 
given to the Germans, who came on, to the number of four 
thousand, and fell into the ambush he had prepared for 
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left. As he walked to his place there was no faltering in his 
step, nor was there bravado in his mien. He knew how to 
die like a Christian. He had prepared himself for the end | 
by deep draughts in good books, and by long communings | 
with his pastor. The culprit to the right, Ferre, manifested ' 
his courage by fronting the firing party with a cigar in his 
mouth. Was it refinement of cruelty, or was it to make his | 
punishment sharply exemplary, that Colonel Rossel found | 
men of his own regiment told off to riddle him with bullets ? | 
Was it cruelty—tiendish cruelty, that prompted the man in| 
command on the ground to refuse Rossel’s dying request, | 
that he might be permitted to shake hands with an old friend | 
—an artillery officcr? We cannot tell; but we may confi- 
dently anticipate the verdict that will be passed on these in- 
cidents of Rossel’s execution by the public voice of Europe. 
Denied even the poor indulgences which humane officials 
usually extend with eagerness to condemned malefactors of 
the lowest class, Rossel cast his coat and hat from him, and 
bared his breast for the measure of mercy which the Repub- 
lic of France, with Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity daubed 
upon its banners, had afforded to a gallant and noble, if de- 
luded, citizen. 

Three bleeding corpses in an instant lay stretched upon 
the plain. The square around bristling with steel, broke into 
battalions, and marched past the bodies, playing lively opera 
airs. This officialdance round open graves—this deliberate 
mingling of the laughing chorus with the death-rattle, is, we 
are glad to remember, unspeakably shocking to us English, 
whom our “lively neighbors” are for ever twitting with 
sluggishness of blood and coldness of braiv. Long may our 
phlegm be upon us, and long may our pace be slow, if speed 
in political events like that which we are for ever witnessing 
on the other side of the Channel, lead to spectacles such as 
the plain of Satory disclosed.—Lloyd’s Weekly. 


—--—. 


CHARLES THE FIFTH BEFORE METZ. 


Charles V., unable to resist the Protestants, made peace 
with them, assembled all his forces against France, and laid 
siege to Metz with 100,000 men. When his army reached the 
place, the generals proposed to begin by asummons. “ No,” 
said the Emperor, “that is a step I will not take. Francis, 
Duke of Guise, did not shut himself up with the flower of 
the nobility for the purpose of capitulation. We can only 
succeed in our project by force of courage, activity, and in- 
telligence.” During the first days of the siege, a slave of a 
cavalry officer, Don Louis d’Avila, stole an excellent horse 
from his master, and took refuge in the place. Don Louis be- 
sought Guise to send back the horse, which he valued highly, 
and the slave, whom he wished to punish as he deserved. 
The duke did not hesitate to send back the horse; but, as to 
the slave, he sent him word that, under the laws of France 
every man who set foot on French soil became free. The 
governor, finding himself hard pressed, adroitly caused a 
letter, written to the King, his master, to fall into the hands 
of the Spaniards, in which he remarked that he felt no more 
anxiety since the enemy had decided upon attacking the 


them. The whole force was killed, made prisoners, or dis- 
persed. These traitors met the fate they deserved.— Leisure 
Hour. 


a 
A THANKSGIVING. 


BY CELIA THAXTER. 

High on the ledge the wind blows the bayberry bright, 
Turning the leaves till they shudder and shine in the light ; 
Yellow St. John’s-wort and yarrow are nodding their heads ; 


Iris and wild rose are glowing in purples and reds. 


Swift flies the schooner careering beyond o'er the blue ; 

Faint shows the furrow she leaves as she cleaves lightly 
through ; 

Gay gleams the fluttering flag at her delicate mast, 

Full swell the sails with the wind that is following fast. 


Quail and sandpiper and swallow and sparrow are here ; 

Sweet souni their manifold notes, high and low, far and 
near ; 

Chorus of musical waters, the rush of the breeze, 

Steady and strong from the South—what glad voices are 
these ! 


O cup of the wild rose, curved close to hold odorous dew, 

What thought do you hide in your heart? I would that I 
knew! 

O beautiful iris, unfurling your purple and gold, 

What victory fling you abroad in the flags you unfold? 


Sweet may your thoughts be, red rose, but still sweeter is 
mine, 

Close in my heart hidden, clear as your dewdrop divine : 

Flutter your gonfalons, iris, the pxan I sing 

Is for victory better than joy or than beauty can bring! 


Into thy calm eyes, O Nature, I look and rejoice ; 

Prayful, I add one note to the Infinite voice, 

As shining and singing and sparkling glides on the glad day, 
And eastward the swift-rolling planet wheels into the gray. 


o 
THE THREE 
A CAROL. 


BY RICHARD ATKINSON. 








CHIMES. 


The bells are ringing across the snow— 
Across the snow in the Christmas Eve ; 

Now wild and sweet, now faint and low, 
This song the voices weave. 


We sing a requiem, sad and slow, 


THE JAPANESE: 


The Japanese are of medium stature, and have scarcely the 
slightest resemblance to the Chinese, either in face, form, or 
complexion. The only European race which they sometimes 
suggest in their appearance, is the Portuguese. T ban is more 
difference in the relative height of the sexes than in Europe. 
According to the observations made by Dr. Mohnike, at De- 
sima, the medium stature of the men is five Paris feet, one or 
two inches, and of the women, four feet, one to three inches. 
Men of six feet, however, are not uncommon. They all have 
straight, thick, jet-black hair; the men have beards, but the 
custom of shaving is uuiversal. The color of their skin 
varies, according to the classes of society, from the dark, 
coppery-brown of the Malays to the dead-white or tawny of 
Southern Europe. The prevailing tint isa dark olive, which 
bas no affinity to the yellow of the Chinese. Unlike the Eu- 
ropeans, their faces and hands are generally lighter than their 
bodies. Children, youths, and girls often have a fresh rosy 
color, with a red on their checks, like that of the fairer races. 
The women sometimes appear perfectly white; in fact, a 
uniform, dead white complexion is considered a sign of aris- 
tocratic blood. In two particulars, however, they are all un- 
like the Europeans—in the peculiar slant of the eyes, and an 
ungraceful narrowness and flatness of the breast. 

The national Japanese costume is the Airimon, a sort of 
open dressing-gown, which is made a little longer and fuller 
for the women than for the men. It is crossed in front, and 
held in its place by a girdle, for which the men use a silk 
scarf, and the women a broad band, highly ornamented, and 
fastened upon the back. They wear no linen, but bathe every 

ay; the women, alone, sometimes have a chemise of red 
crape. In summer, the peasants, fishers, bettos, porters, and 
other laboring classes are nude, except a narrow girdle around 
the loins; and the bathing-houses of the people are as freely 
open to the public as their dwellings. 

In winter, the common people wear a close fitting jacket 
and trousers of blue cotton cloth, under the Avrimon, and the 
women one or more wadded mantles. The men of the bet- 
ter class, and the nobles, never go abroad without the jacket 
and trousers; the principal difference of costume between the 
classes is only in the material, the nobles alone having the 
right to wear silk. They only dress very richly when they 
go to court, or make visits of ceremony. All classes have 
the same covering for the feet—cotton socks, and straw san- 
dals, or wooden soles, fastened by a stray passing inside the 
great toc. When the roads are very muddy, they use pattens, 
very simply constructed of three pieces of wood. Every one, 
on entering his own, or a neighbor's house, leaves his sandals 
at the door.— Travels in Japan. 


_—————— —————— 


RIVAL NAVIES. 


In regard to Russia, it is hardly known, except to a very 
limited extent, that there are fleets numbering more than 
three hundred vessels, of which twenty-four are armored, 
while the number of seamen is as large as in our own navy. 
That large additions are being made in the most determined 
though cautious manner, is well known; but to what extent, 
the Government is silent and impenetrable. One fact is of 
importance, the Broad Arrow says, that nearly all her fleet 
has been built at her own naval yards, and the ordnance, as 
well as the fleet, is of home manufacture. In some of the 
smaller navies considerable progress has been made. The 
Netherlands has a ficet of fifteen ironclads; Italy of twenty- 
two; Turkey of thirteen; while, on the other hand, Spain 
has only seven. Perhaps, in ‘all these cases, the Turkish 
navy has made the most progress; it is certain, at all events, 
that, in the hands of Admiral Hobart, it has been developed 
to a very great extent, and both in ships and men is very 
powerful. Of France aud the Unitea States it is hardly 
necessary to speak. The French Navy has not materially 
changed during the last five years; while, since the great 
war, the navy of the United States has not been, apparently, 
an object of ambition to American politicians. It is only on 
becoming aware of this constant progress in the naval power 
of other countries, and the steady efioris made to develop it, 
that we can realise the almost incredible importance of our 
own, and of the untiring watchfulness and zeal necessary in 
those whu are entrusted with its management. It is true 
that our navy is superior to any other navy in the world, so 
far as comparison can be made at the present time; but it is 
not sufficientthat it should be only superior to any other 
navy—it must be superior to any combination which is prac- 
ticable. And even in such a comparison, we believe our 
navy will hold its own. But to maintain such a standard 
allows of no rest, and of no possibility of rest, or of hoping 
to reach any ideal state of perfection. A constant strain is 
more than ever necessary to keep pace with the inventions 
each year produces, and to enable our officers and flects tc 
cope successfully with foreign fleets—London Exchange. 





FACTS AND FANCIES. 


The Emperor of Germany has conferred the Cross of Merit 
on Mrs. Henry Templer for services rendered to the sick and 
wounded during the late war. 

A tavern in Paris for many years sported the sign, ‘‘Res- 
taurant au Rosbif.” This has now been translated into ‘ Eat- 
ing-bouse at Roas Beer.” 

A lady, some time back, at the British Museum, asked if 
they had a skull of Oliver Cromwell. Being answered in the 
negative—‘‘Dear me,” said she, ‘that’s very strange, for 
they have one at Oxford.” 

Sir Charles Wheatstone has invented a self-registering ap- 
paratus by which the temperature, say at the top of Mont 
Blane, might be seen at Chamounix. Interesting for the peo- 
ple who live in those two places, 
The Attorney-General on the 29th ult., adverting to Mr, 
Baigent’s allusion to the passage in the Psiims about all men 








fortifications on the strongest side, and where it would take | 
them a long time to make a breach. This artifice deceived | 
the besiegers, who directed their batteries against a part of | 
the fortifications better defended than that at first attacked. | 
These changes povnnins the siege, and consumed a great | 
deal of time. When Charles V., whose infirmities had kept | 
him away from the place, arrived in camp, he was received | 
with great rejoicing by his troops, for they hoped that his 
presence would ensure the success of the undertaking. On! 
the other hand, the garrison was equally delighted under the | 


To the sainted rest of days of yore ; 
For men must come, and men must go, 
In the quick years evermcre. 


We ring a chime—and a happy chime— 
To the troubled hearts of men that be ; 
As came a voice of olden time, 
On the shore of Galilee. 


But fair of all is the last sweet chime 
We ring of the years and years to be 

Ere cometh the golden harvest time 
Of immortality ! 


persuasion that resisting the Emperor would be the more! —Once a Week. 





being liars, said—‘‘ I think, my lord, that for the honor of hu- 
man nature it should be remembered that in that passage of 
Scripture which has been mentioned it is stated to have been 
said by David ‘in his haste.’” We are reminded of the Scot- 
tish minister, who, on reading the well-known passage, ‘‘T 
said in mine haste that all men are liars,” favored his congre- 
gation with the following comment:—‘‘ Eh, David, mon! if 
ye'd lived nowedays, ye’d have said it at your leisure.” 

A parent writes :—Tbe University of Cambridge is providing 
nobly for the study of Orieutal languages. What is it doing 
for our own? My son has recently taken his B.A., and is a 
candidate for holy orders. He has never written a sermon; 
| he has never given an exposition ; he has never had a legson 
| in}reading the service, for there is no one at Cambridge to 
i teach him, 
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A correspondent relates a touching instance of insect 

instinct as follows: ‘‘I found a cockroach struggling in a 

bowl of water. I took half a nut-shell for a boat. 1 put him 

into it and gave him two wooden toothpicks for oars, and left 

him. ‘The next morning I visited him, and he had put a piece 

4 of white cotton thread on one of the toothpicks, and set the 

toothpick up on end as a signal of distress, He had a hair on 

the other toothpick, and there that cockroach sat fishing. ‘The 

cockroach, exhausted, had fallen asleep. I took that cock- 

roach out, gave him a spoonful of gruel, and left him, That 

animal never forgot the act of kindness, and communicated 

the circumstance to all his relatives and friends, so that now 
my house is chuck full of cockroaches.” 

Solomon declared that there was nothing new under the 
sun, but it strikes one that if that sagacious man had been 
living in this present year of grace he would have found many 
things of a very novel character indeed. Even in this age of 
novelty a “butcher’s match” is a thing calculated to surprise 
the majority of people. To kill and prepare for the teble 
with the greatest speed a certain number of animals is the ob- 
ject of this struggle, which, it is contemplated, will be suffi- 
oa fascinating to draw a large audience at one shilling a 

A pension of £80 has been granted to Madame Martian de 
Bernardy, whose husband perished in saving the Lonvre from 
fire. A ite nsion of £24 is also allowed to each of the four 
children of the widow. 


An official of the French Foreign Office, hearing in dictation 
the name ‘‘ Lord Jobn Russell,” wrote ‘‘1’or jaune ruisselle.” 

The following naive notice has been issued at Nanterre :— 
“In consequence of the Prussian occupation there will be no 
crowning of the rosiere this year.” 

Mr. Garnier, the architect, has at length sent in his report 
of the state of the Tuileries, and it is indeed most saddening. 
Not a stone of the ancient building can be made to serve again, 
the whole building is so completely calcined that the stones 
crumble away at the slightest touch, The opinion of artists 
in general is that the palace was ill-placed, serving as a mask 
to the far finer construction of the Louvre. Garnier proposes 
to rebuild the two pavilions only, leaving the space between 
to be occupied by open columns, through which the palace of 

{ the Louvre, with its great square and gardens, may be seen 
all down the Champs Elysees. 

Never Satisfiel.— Wheat brings a fairly remunerative 
price to the grower, yeta grumbling old farmer of our ac- 
quaintance sighs for an American notion he has heard of—a 
corn elevator.———Gloria (Dia) mundi !—Latest news from 
the diamond fields reports the discovery of a stone weighing 
124 carats. Pity carats of that kind don't grow in our fields ! 

“*T'd rather have a Guinea.”—Mr. Lowe's latest notion, 
rumor says, is an issue of one pound notes. When the Mint 
vot toa Lowe denomination, we feared a depreciation of our 
coinage. A Good Memory for a Face.—Mr. O'Flanagan : 
Kuow him? Shure an’ I do that! I nivver forgit a face. Wh 
if I oncest see a man I'd know him again by his elber! ——- 
Wild oats are not the only fruits of a young man’s dissipation. 
He often gathers too many “hips! hips! hips!” from the 
briars that beset his path.— Fun. 
‘Faith v. Works,”—As distinguished from the Board of 
Works, which is a fact very mach accomplished, may we not 
P describe the scholastic one as the Board of Faith ? Co- 














y | conformist), and the Liberal member for Bucks, baronets. 


Archdeacon Denison has caused his name “to be erased 
| from the books of the University of Oxford because it had 
become an irreligious body.” He has also denounced the 
Conscience Clause in schools. He says—‘ I believe the Con- 
science Clause is an invention of the devil. I have not the 
least doubt of it.” 

Mr. Frank Buckland and Mr. Ponder have once more 
turned anumber of young trout and some salmon into the 
Thames. For several years past thousands of these fish have 
been annually reared in artificial breeding-ponds at Sunbury, 
and when arrived at a suitable age have been placed in the 
river with a view to increasing sport for the trout fisher, and 
perchance accomplishing that fond hope of Mr. Frank Buck- 
land, “the salmonization of the Thames.” London anglers 
will doubtless feel grateful to both these gentlemen, who have 
carried on their operations at their own expense without any 
assistance from the Thames Angling Preservation Society. 
Whether any practical results will acerue from all this artifi- 
cial cultivation appears, however, doubtful. At Stormont- 
field, on the Tay, salmon rearing has been carried on for a 
great many years and on a far larger scale than at Sunbury, 
and yet we have not heard of any increase in the capture of 
fish. On small rivers, where from some cause or another 
trout or salmon have become extinct, fisheries have, we know, 
been recreated. It remains, however, to be proved that the 
propagation of fish by artificial means is of any practical use 
on large rivers such as the Thames. 

In his General Report for last year, the Rev. George French, 
Inspector of Schools, says he is far from being satisfied as a 
rule with the attainments of the pupil teachers, both males 
and females, although the latter generally pass much better 
examinations, take far greater interest in their work, and al- 
most invariably teach better than the former. Mr. French’s 
judgment in this respect has been formed after a most careful 
anc rigid examination into their several papers, and by a most 
diligent and attentive watching of the lessons given in his 
presence. It seems to him that their memories are unduly 
taxed at the expense of their intelligence. The blunders they 
make in their papers sometimes are very ludicrous. 

It has been reported that Mr. Walter, M.P. for Berkshire, 
will shortly be elevated tothe peerage, under the title of 
Baron Wokingham, but at present the report is unconfirmed. 
It is also stated that the Queen is about to confer a baronetcy 
on Thomas Graham Briggs, of Briggs-Dayrell, in the Island 
of Barbadoes,a member of her Majesty’s Council and pro- 
prietor of extensive estates in that island and in the Island of 
Nevis. 

There is a proposal to reclaim the Goodwin Sands. No- 
thing is easier for those who have ample time, ample pe 
ample genius and skill. We wish success to those thus quali- 
fied to undertake the little matter. 

It is said that it is contemplated to raise Sir George Grey to 
the peerage, and to make Mr. Morley, M.P., (a moderate Non- 


Mr. Charles P. Cotes Delamotte, of Swanage, Dorsetshire, 
having communicated to the Queen the circumstances of a 
very aged and indigent couple, Her Majesty has been pleased 
to forward a Royal donation, which has been presented to 
the poor man and his wife by Mr. Delamotte. These aged 
persons were born in 1779, married in 1803, and will attain 
their 92nd birthday on Christmas Day. 


anticipated for Conservatism by the presence of Mr. Disraeli 
in Glasgow so soon after Mr. Gladstone’s refusal to comply 
with the wishes of the Liberal chiefs to address them at a 
public meeting. 

Sir David Baxter, Bart., the great flax and jute spinner, 
has, signified his affection for his native town of Dundee by 
another magnificent gift. Ata meeting of Royal Infirmary 
directors on Dec. 1, it was announced that Sir David intended 
to erect, and maintain in all time coming, a convalescent 
hospital, which would be capable of accommodating sixty 
patients. The gift, it is calculated, will involve an_expendi- 
ture on the part of Sir David of from twenty to thirty thou- 
sand pounds. Recently he gave a public park to the inhabi- 
tants, which cost between thirty and forty thousand pounds, 
and his contributions to various philanthropic objects cannot 
be estimated at less than one hundred thousand. 

On Saturday the 25th, the 64th anniversary of the birthday 
of the Duke of Buccleuch was celebrated by public dinners 
and other manifestations of respect on his estates in Selkirk- 
shire, Dalkeith, and in Dumfriesshire, and also at Kettering, 
in Northamptonshire. The usual annual banquet was given 
by the London tradesmen of his Grace to celebrate the 
anniversary at the Freemason’s Tavern on Saturday evening 
the 25th, when M. L. P. Thomas filled the presidental chair. 
An excellent dinner was followed by some attractive music, 
under the direction of Mr. Ransford, assisted by Messrs. T. 
Young, Donald King, ete. 

Sir David Wedderburn, Bart., M.P., read a paper to the 
Scottish Law Amendment Society on “Impediments to 
Scotch Legislation.” ‘These impediments, he said, were—(1) 
The insufficient share of Parliamentary time and attention 
which Scotland obtaimed ; (2) the fact that Scotland was really 
legislated for by an assembly ignorant of her condition and 
requirements ; (8) the want of efficient arrangements for giv- 
ing Scotland the benefit of United Kingdom legislation ; and 
(4) the absence of official representation for Scotland, either 
in the Cabinet or the House of Lords. He deprecated the 
practice of holding so-called “ Scotch Parliaments,” as being 
secret irresponsible assemblies, and observed that a duly con 
stituted grand committee of all the Scotch members, publicly 
debating Scotch measures, would not be open to the same 
objection. He had gradually become convinced that not only 
must Imperial measures always have precedence of Scotch 
measures, but that Scotland could never hope to compete 
successfully with England even for the small fraction of 
Parliamentary time to which her number of representatives 
entitled her. The Society appointed a committee to report 


on the subject, with reference more particularly to private 
ills. 





IRELAND. 


The anniversary of the execution of the Fenians at Man- 
chester was celebrated on Thursday evening the 30th at Cork 
by a large procession, half a mile in length, says an Irish 
paper. This means to be pleased at the execution, and is a 
change in the Fenian spirit, if we understand the word cele- 
brate aright. Webster says “ it is to mention with praise and 
commendation.” 

We quote the following sensible remarks from the Freeman. 
The example of this style of writing is one for the Freeman’s 








(h)operative Amnsement—Dancing.— —Scene—Eel-pie 
ouse.—Customer: Here, I say, this pie isn’t fit to eat.— 
Proprietor: Oh! sir, ‘igh eels are all the fashion.—Jlornet. 





Now that the holidays are approaching, me patge it expe- 
dient to remind our readers that Mr. H. Henderson supplies 
family liquor cases, containing six bottles of wine and liquors, 
that are guaranteed pure and of the very best quality, for the 

moderate sum of seven dollars. Mr. Henderson has made a 
: specialty of this branch of business, and the success he has 
hitherto met with enables him to lay in a very fine stock for 
future supplies. His place of business, 15 Broad street, is one 
of the most genial resorts in the city, where all the latest 
items connected with the trigger are discussed by the many 

j friends he has already rallied round him. We wish him 

every success. 


Who would be without a twig of mistletoe—at Christmas, 


A now that it is obtainable at Foulis’s, 1245 Broadway? This 
florist deserves commendation for its introduction to this 
country. 


Those of our readers looking for Christmas presents, in the 
way of toys, will do well to look in and see the immense 
bazaar, devoted to this kind of goods, kept by E. Roney, 603 

Broadway, opposite the Metropolitan Hotel, where a large 
and varied assortment of French, German, and English toys, 
fancy goods, dolls and games, warehouses, walking bears and 
babies can be found, at moderate prices, to suit the time. 
This isan old and reliable store, well worthy of the confidence 
of the public. 


We invite the attention of our readers about to purchase 

furs of fine quality to the extensive assortment offered by 

Messrs. Warnock and Co., No. 519 Broadway, comprising 

some magnificent La re of Russian, Hudson Bay, sable, 

and sealskin, for ladies’ use. They also have gents’ and boys’ 

furs and hats in Vy variety, all of which are offered at 

. moderate prices. e noticed, in looking over their stock, a 

} set of Imperial Russian sable—muff and boa—which, it is 
said, cannot be duplicated in this city. 


—>____ 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


The Home Secretary, in my! to a memorial requesting 
him to take proceedings against Mr. Gribble, for his treasona- 
ble utterances at a public meeting, declines to do so, alleging 
that such offences are best left to public contempt. 

The Duke of Edinburgh has given a donation of £500 to 
the Royal Naval School at New Cross, of which institution 
he therefore becomes a Life Governor. 

The Master of the Rolls, addressing Mr. Jessel recently, 
said :—“ Mr. Solicitor-General, I am delighted to see you take 
your seat in the centre of the bar by virtue of your new office, 
and I cannot but observe that you are the fourth gentleman 
made Solicitor-General from this court since I have had the 
honor of sitting here, which is very highly tothe credit of the 
bar practising before me.” Mr. Jessel’s re-election at Dover 
is to be opposed by Mr. Barnett, of Bescott Hall, Staffordshire 
who is described ‘as “an independent candidate in the Con. 
servative interest.” He is a civil engineer, and has taken an 


active part in promoting the scheme for connectiny Dove 
with Tones bya comnel ey ahs 











The success attending the purchase of the Land Tele- 
graphs of Great Britain and Ireland has been so great that 
the Government, it is stated, have it in contemplation to buy 
every submarine cable which touches the British Islands. 
The promoters of “ the Welsh University” at Aberystwith 
are making strenuous exertions in its behalf. 

The Court Journal says: There is every probability that 
when the Chancellor of the Exchequer makes his financial 
statement next Faster he will be compelled to admit that he 
has the whole of the income-tax in his pocket as a surplus, 
and that, in fact, it never ought to have been imposed. It is 
not altogether unlikely, indeed, that he will have more than 
the income-tax, but the income-tax he will assuredly have, 
unless our national prosperity suffers a very rude check dur- 
ing the next three or four months. Will ite give it up, or 
want more, that is the question? Judging from the past, our 
own belief is that we shall have an increase of twopence in 
the income-tax. This would be strictly equity @ l¢ Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of modern days. 





SCOTLAND. 

The late Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, Bart., K.C.B., has 
left a legacy of £1,000 to the Scottish Corporation. 

The connection between herrings and marriages may not 
be obvious to all, but the Scottish registers make it clear 
enough. ‘In the returns for the third quarter of the present 
year the Registrar of Fraserburgh states that the herring 
fishery was very successful,and the value of the catch, in- 
cluding casks and curing, may be set down at £130,000 ster- 
ling, and the marriages were 80 per cent. above the average 
On the other hand, the Registrar of Tarbat has to report a 
steady falling off in the fishing at that creek, and consequently 
the quarter passed without an entry in the marriage register. 
The Registrar of Lochgilphead also returns that the herring 





fishery has been a failure in the loch, and states that this ac 
counts for the blank in the marriage column this quarter. 
One Registrar, in his return for the quarter, reports marriages 
in his district, “ like angels’ visits, few and far between ;” at 
the fishing villages it may be put more briefly—no herring, 
no wedding. 

The subjoined is a veritable copy of a letter actually re- 
ceived the other day by a gentleman in Morayshire from 
a young man in the same county. The aspirations the 
letter breathes are in singular contrast with the actual com- 
position of the production itself:—Dear Sir,—I beg Leve 
to inform you that we have a debetting soity and the de- 
bate is dow dreames Cume trow or dow thay for shadow 
what is to Cume to Pass I have Promesed to asiste the one 
has the drames I men to state that the drems Cume trow 
and if you Could give me Ennay sistens on drems I will 
be much obliged to you and I hop you will Exquse me 
for yousing the Liberty and I will be vary anches to hear 
from you as the debate Cumes of on Munday first 

It is generally believed in Glasgow that the visit of Mr. 
Disraeli this month, on the occasion of his installation as 
Lord Rector of the University, will be taken advantage of as 
a fitting opportunity of rendering the honor to the ex-Pre- 
mier which he has universally commanded in other places 
throughout the country. A meeting of leading Conserva- 
tives of Glasgow and the west of Scotland is to held for 
the purpose of considering the advisability of inviting Mr. 
Disraeli to a public banquet. Arrangements are also being 
made for a public meeting of the inbabitants of Glasgow, to 
be held in the City Hall. A very significant triumph is 














brethren of the press to imitate :—“ In many respectsa prince 
is a very unfortunate person. If he is indebted to the nation 
for a tolerably large income, he is certainly never allowed to 
forget the fact. If he takes a walk, and laughs in such a way 
as to attract attention, he is favored with a neat little para- 
graph in the papers, in which he is advised to be a trifle more 
careful. If he smokes often he has a leading article devoted 
to him in the Times. If he does what every young man ina 
million does he is the talk of the town. If he gets bald (and who 
isn’t getting bald ?) all sortsof reasons are assigned for it. If 
he is stout, there is much talk of beer and the effect of ex- 
cessive consumption of made-dishes. If he gets into a rail- 
way carriage with his wife, half-a-dozen gentlemen of the 
press tell the nation that he wore a blue frock coat, and that 
his wife looked pale and sad—whereupon the nation shakes 
its head and knows the reason why. Sreey man in the king- 
dom almost has heard the Great Vance and Jolly Nash, and 
looked at Schneider; and cheered them all. The very 
moment a prince does any one of these things twenty millions 
of hypocrites hold up their hands and pray Heaven to look 
to the Crown. So that if you ‘put yourself in his place,’ as 
Mr. Reade says, and imagine yourself the cynosure of envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, and know that, like 
Shakspeare’s Prince, you may break your heart, for you must 
hold your tongue—it becomes a grave question whether a 
prince is a happy man after all.” 


ITALY. 


The Italian Parliament was opened at Rome, by King 
Victor Emmanuel amidst popular enthusiasm such as was 
never before witnessed by the present generation in that city. 
Incessant cheers greeted the King and the royal family on 
their way to the Chamber. The King delivered the Speech 
from the Throne, of which the following is a summary :— 
“Ttaly is restored to herself and to Rome, and we have re- 
engnene our place among the nations of the world. We 
shall remain faithful to our principle. Regenerated by 
liberty, we shall seek in liberty and order the secret of strengt 
and a reconciliation between the Church and the State. 
Having recognised the absolute independence of the spiritual 
authority, we may be certain that Rome, as the capital of 
Italy, will continue to be the peaceful and respected seat of 
the Pontificate. We shall thereby succeed in reassuring the 





consciences of men. Thus, by the firmness of our resolu- 
tions, and the moderation of our acts, we have been able to 
accomplish the unity of the nation without our friendly re- 
lations being affected with foreign powers. The bills which 
will be laid before you to settle the future position of the 
ecclesiastical corporations will be in harmony with liberal 
principles; they will only relate to bodies subject to the law 
and landed properties, leaving untouched those religious in- 
stitutions which have a sbare in the government of the Uni- 
versal Church.” The speech adds: “ Now that Italy is con- 
stituted, we must devote our atteztion to rendering her pros- 
perous by restoring her finances. Financial men will furnish 
us with the means of strengthening the military organisation. 
My most ardent wishes are for the maintenance of peace, and 
nothing leads us to fear that it may be disturbed; but the 
renewal of the national armaments and the works for the de- 
fence of our territory require long and searching studies. 
The future might call us to a severe account for our negli- 
gence. . oye relating to this subject will be submitted 
to you.” The cheers with which the very first sentence of 
his esty’s = was received lasted so long, and were so 





enthusiastic, the King was much affected, and his 
emotion was visible during all the rest of the discourse. 
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NEW YORK BANKERS. 


KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
12 WALL STREET. 


VERMILYE & CO,;, 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 


MARX & CO., 
14 WALL ST. 


BARTON & ALLEN, 
40 BROAD STREET. 


JAY COOKE & CO., 


Watt Srreet, & 41 Lomparp STREET, Loxpon. 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
32 WALL STREET. 


WILITE, MORRIS & CO.,, 
18 WALL STREET. 


MORTON, BLISS & COoO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 


JOUN BLOODGOOD « COoO., 
22 WILLIAM STREET. 


WETHERBER & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 


WILLARD, MARTIN & 
BACTI, 
11 BROAD STREET. 


DUNCAN, SILTERMAN & CO., 
11 NASSAU STREET. 


CHICACO BANKERS. 


CHARLESTON BANKERS. 





A. C. KAUFPEMAN. 





FINANCE AND TRADE. 





Watt Srreet, Fripay P, M., Dec. 15, 1871. 


There has been a feeling of mistrust in 
fiaancial circles during the past week, owing 
to the suspension of the Ocean, Stuyvesant, 
and Eighth National Banks, and the rumor 
that the Commonwealth was also in difficul- 
ties. These failures are unimportant beyond 
the circle of their shareholders and deposi- 
tors, as neither was looked upon as a lead- 
ing institution of the city. It is as yet diffi- 
cult to state their correct position, but it is 
believed that the winding up will be more 
favorable to all concerned than was at first 
reported. 

Money has been in active demand, as the 
banks were obliged to strengthen themselves 
in the view of grave contingencies, and 
although confidence is partly restored by the 
contradiction of rumors aflecting the stability 
of other associations, the amount paid for 
loans is at least one thirty-second per cent. 
bonus, with a moderate supply even at these 
stringent rates. Discounts are too unsettled 
for quotations. Gold is quiet at L0OOW@ 
1093g. Foreign Exchange is firm at 109!3@ 
10914 for sixty days and 10934@1097, for 
short sight Banker's sterling. Governments 
are quiet, and the stuck market under a beur- 
ish influence shows a decline on the leading 
speculative securities. 


The following are the latest stock quota- 
tions : 


Dec. 8. Dec. 15. 
American Gold...........110K@ — 1094@ — 
Del. Lack. & Western.... — @ — — @-— 
SN etdanntnsawes oe -... 314¥@ 31K 314%@ 31% 
Erie preferred ......... 68 @— 65 @ 68 
SES: —- @— 1200 @1224 
Illinois Central..........134 @135 13 @ -- 
Lake Shore... 9x — WEA — 


118) @120 
| RY@ 92% 


Michigan Central... 


118 @119'% 
N. Y. Central and H 


R@ $24 





N. Y. C. & H. Serip..... 87%@ 8744 S64%@ 867% 

Northwestern........... 614@ 61% 6144@ 61% 
Northwestern pref ...... 0 @& Ws 84a — 
@hio and Mississippi. 424%@ — 414@ — 
Pacific Mail « 494@ — 

i 1251, @120% 
1B%@ — 

1144 @114% 
DIN@ 52 
St. Paul pre ee } - @- 
Union Pacific............ 2%@ 27 64M — 
Wabash and W.... 684@ - BHO — 
Western Union.......... 843@ — 674™Q — 
Adams Express....... R84 894 89 @— 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 60 @ — 8 @— 
eo, _. . eee 59 @— HOG 61 
W ciss, Pargo........ se. 56u@ — 5TM@ 58 


Inthe London Bullionist of Dec. 2, we 
find the following account of the London 
market : 

Through the progress of the adjustment of 
the fortnightly account, in General Securi- 
ties, which commenced on Tuesday and ter- 
minated yesterday afternoon, the Stock and 
Share Markets have been most inanimate, 











even the reduction of 1g per cent. in the offi- 
cial minimum not creating animation, owing 
to the attention of the dealers being directed 
to the final termination of the settlement. 
However, bargains as a rule have favored en- 
hanced prices. English Railway shares ad. 
vanced on the rates of continuation being 
easier than expected. The various Foreign 
bonds were, on the whole, in demand in con- 
nection with the account, at the same time 
the prices from the Continent have proved 
satisfactory, both circumstances imparting 
strength. ‘The Home Funds have moved in 
the ascendant, in sympathy with the easiness 
of the money market; the monthly account 
now in course of adjustment, showing stock 
to be rather searee. American Government 
Securities were in active request, large in- 
vestments having been concluded in the 
Funded loan. Illinois and Erie shares have 
also engaged considerable attention at higher 
values. United States Government Bonds 
all round were shown to be largely oversold. 


The three Hartford fire insurance compa- 
nies, which successfully weathered the Chi- 
cago disaster, received Le premiums in Octo- 
ber almost double the antount obtained in 
October, 1870, by all the insurance companies, 
nine in number, then doing business in Hart- 
ford. There has been en increase in the rates 
of premiums, averaging about twenty-five 
per cent. The Etna naturally heads the 
list. This firm, staunch, liberal company will 
reap the same reward from their prompt 
dealings in regard to Chicago, as they did 
after the last disastrous fire in New York. 


Some of the leading English journals, 
among them the London Ties, sound the 
note of warning to the speculative classes of 
the United Kingdom. The fact is pointed 
out that within two or three years a spirit 
of speculation has sprung up both in Great 
Britain and on the Continent of Europewhich 
it is feared may lead to a disastrous collapse, 
similiar to that of 1866. Both in London 
and Berlin, at the present time, numbers of 
new joint-stock enterprises are being brought 
forward at a rate unparalleled, at least in the 
latter city. It needs but a moderate acquain- 
tance with financial history to see that this 
state of things must sooner or later end in a 
panic and collapse of prices to a greater or 
less extent. American securities are so 
largely mixed up in these speculations, that a 
panic in the Old World money markets 
could not fail to react upon New York dis- 
astrously, a fact that our financiers ought not 
to lose sight of. 


Among the great mass of twaddle that has 
been written about the “decay of the Ameri- 
can shipping interests,” and “ how to restore 
our commerce,” it is refreshing to meet occa- 
sionally with common sense ideas on the 
subject, such, for instance, as are embodied 
in the following extract from a communi- 
cation in a Boston paper: “ There is, yerhaps, 
one way to ‘restore our commerce,’ as the 
phrase goes. It is this: Give over the whin- 
ing and canting of ‘jealousy of foreign nations,’ 
‘transplanting our shipyards to British soil,’ 
‘depreciation of the character of our ships 
by English and French Lloyds, ‘ England 
ruling the waves, protection‘*of our hardy 
seamen and skilled mechanics, and all this 
senseless stereotyped clap-trap, and set our- 
selves to work to build iron steamers as good 
and as cheap as Great Britain. Then man 
age them as well. If we can’t build them as 
cheap and as good here, then allow us to go 
abroad for them. If, when we have them, 
we can't manage them as well, then acknow- 
ledge that we are beaten, give up the game 
with the best grace in our power, and turn 
our attention to something we can succeed 
in. Talking platitudes, voting subsidies, 
. national marine boards,’ etc., will never do 


= 


The amount of petroleum shipped from 
Philadclphia this year to foreign markets 
will reach 55,000,000 gallons, a great in- 
crease over last year, when it amounted to 
38,000,000 gallons. In 1869 it was only 
24,000,000 gallons. The great variety of 
uses to which petroleum is applied, and 
the constant discovery of new ones, creates 
a > pa and increasing demand for the 
article. 


According to the report of Commander 
Selfridge, on the survey of Napipi route for 
a ship canal across the Isthmus of Darien, the 
length of the necessary canal is thirty-one 
and two-tenth miles, of which twenty-three 
miles isa plain, having a rise of ninety feet, 
at the summit of which there is an abundant 
supply of water. Theremaining eight miles 
include a cut, averaging one hundred and 
twenty-five feet deep, and a tunnel five miles 
long. The estimated cost is ninety-five 
millions of dollars. The entire route is repre- 
sented to be healthy, and there are excellent 
harbors at each terminus. 


Messrs. Tanner and Co., bankers, No. 11 
Wall Street, report the Western issue of the 
St. Joseph and Denver City Railroad Bonds 
nearly all absorbed, a fact which readily shows 
their popularity among investors over a ma- 
jority of other bonds now being offered in the 
market. 

These bonds have the attractive features of 
perfect security, high rate of interest—viz., 8 
per cent. in gold—and thirty years to run, 
with principal also payable in gold, facts 
which speak for themselves, and are conse- 
quently taken advantage of by those desiring 











a good paying and solid security. 


General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds, 
Corrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place, 











STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. Ask, 


















U.S. Obligations, | 
Oe Oe 0 55-8 <<. eames ccavns | Mall vara 
U. B. Ge, “T4 CORD....cccce vecveces ka on 
U. 8. 63, "81 coup . ........ sesee] S25M | 11738 
reg.... . eéeeseene } 13% | 114 
U.S. 68, 5-208, 62 coup............ 1104; | 110% 
U.S. 6s, 5-208, 64 coup....... 110% | 1105 
U. 5-208, "65 COUP........6. 066+ Wi% | 111% 
vv. 5-208, “67 coup i 115" 1b 
U, , 5-208, “68 coup. . ee | 1154, 115% 
U.S. 5s, 10-40s, coup | 10045 110 
| 
| 
State Bonds. | 
New York Reg'd Bounty Loan...... 136 107 
do coupon do 129 i pente. 
do 68 canal joan 1872 : | 166 ete 
Alabama 58. ........66 cece eee eee renee ; © | 69 
do cu tka enw coun ceases | ence ‘e 
Arkansas 7s, L. R. & F.S. Em...... 
California 78, "T7.......-..----e00e a sees nese 
Georgia 68, "2coupon.............6.f «22. | Bl 
as TDW ae8.....-. diaamatsndinns 89 | Bo 
Tilinois Canal Bonds, ‘70..... sees 
LOUIIARS GB. ..00.0sccerne cvcvceses | 65 
do new. ; a a é ese ose 
Michigan 63, “73—"83..... aiaanaess 100 1023¢ 
Missouri 6s, coup. and BS YR 'g 
do —_ 68, H. & St. Jos aaa O49 8 
N. Carolina 6s old..... . 34 35 
do _ i 2 ae 12 Saad 
Ohio Ge, '%5........ ‘ sess ai 
South Carolina 68....... 50 ce 
Tennessee 6s........... Se oanp 
o new Bonds...... 65 fib ky 
gl RR aE 61% 623, 
do new Bonde,........ feaives 67 70 
Rallroad Bonds, 
Albany & Susquehanna 1st Bond... 101 a 
Alt. & T. Haute 1st mortgage....... 97 984 
do 2d mortgage pref... 85 854 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort... . 


Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1et mort....... “ae mn 
Central Pacific Gold Bonds....... 102% 103 





Chic. Burl. & Quincy 8s, let morte. | 111) 112 
Chic. & Alton Sinking Fund..... — ae 
do let mortgage..........) 1064 

Income... 3 91 


do eteeenes nes 06 
Chicago & Milwaukee Ist mort..... 

















Chicago & N. West Sinking Fund...| 1014 7 
jo _ iet mort............. 9956 | 108 
Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7... .... pi re 
Cleveland & Pittsburg consol 8 F.. 9 
do mort....... 98 100 
Clev. & Toledo Sinking Fund...... 102 esi 
Col, Chic. & Ind. Central 1st mort... a9 poibie 
do 2d mort.. nR 73 
Del. Lack & West, Ist mort,........ 10° 10134 
o mort...... 96 7 
Dubuque & Sioux City Ist mort... WG Pe 
Erie 1st mort. extend............. ‘| rae 
SC eee ae te 
Galeme: BGR: GAR. 00a. vciveccesess 285 athe 
do Oe mert....... ae 96 hae 
Great Western Ist mort., *88......... ans ” 
do 2d mort., °93......... 86 Ret 
Hann. & St. Jos. Ist mort. Land Gr..|  __,. ee 
Hann. & St. Joseph convert........ 93 05 
Harlem Istmort. 7.............. -| 101 ea 
do istmort.and Sinking Fund.. 90 ed 
Hudson River 7s 24 mort. '85 107 ‘ 


Illinois Central 7s °%5..... . .. » Gite: iis 
SL CO eee wns ‘ 
Michigan Central 88, 1882 
Mich. South. & N. L. 7s Sink Fund.../ 101 
a do 24 m 





C) 
Morris & Essex Ist mort 
do 2d mor 














acm idaig | ida 
ae 100 
New Jersey Central 2d mort. . 100 
do ew hse as 
New York Central 6s, '83.. 91 “VK 
do 6«, Sub’n..... ae 87 Pints 
do 3 oe iO oOrx 
New York & New Haven és........| 108% 









Obio & Miss. Ist mort... 101 10234 
do consol Wie Ty 
ee ar Wg 61 
Pitteb. Ft. W. & Chic. Ist oes pe 
do do 2d mort.. ... 1u2 103 
Pittsburg, Ft Wayne & Chicago guar| 96 
Pac. KE. B. guar. by Miasouri......... oN F 
uincy & Tol, 1st mort, °90.......... che iat 
a a a eo 114 3, 
St. Louis & Tron Mountain ? “ a 


Toledo & Wab. cons. cony........... 
do ist mort. ext............ Wg 95 
Tol., Peor, & Wars. 1st mort. E. Div} 92 
Unicn Paci Gold ee ie ae 
o Land Grants, 7.............. 8 “oR 
do Income, 108................... it me 



















Alt. & Terre Haute. 22200202200 20000 15 + 
do EL Sakccisacsevne 49 
Boston, Hartford & Erie............ 2%) os 
Chicago & Alton........... 6 117 
do ee a a ee 120% 125 
Chicago & N. Western.............. 60 61 
) CO! EEE 86 BOs 
Chicago & Rock Island..............| 108% : 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...... pasi i130 
Clevel. Col., Ind. & Cincin. . sees 87 
Cleveland & Pittsburg...... 125 126 
Col. Chic. & Indiana Central. 18g 187 
Del. Lack. & Western............... 1031 | soy 
Dubuque & Sioux City.............. oe rid 
PER a rddbonseaeceseseceves ot 
do referred......... Bix 
Hannibal & St. Joseph........... ook | 524 
do preferred ............ . 68 
IC Naainedittecssakvey, canenes 121% 
ea Seana aieges 7 
Joliet & Chicago..............0.00.0. - aoe 
arrest 133% ae 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern...| 89 “pos 
Marietta & Vincin. 1st preferred... ... 7 
° 2d preferred... ... : pets 
Michigan Central................... ) iis 
Milwaukee & St. Paul.......... one < 51% 
do preferred.... .... J 6% 
Morris & Essex................ | W336 
New Haven & Hartford...... -.| 168 . 
OS Ie 14 =e 
N. Y. Central & Hudson River. 214 bape 
do S rip Certificate... ie iva 
Coal Stocks, 
American Coal Co...................] @ 48 
Cumberland Coal and Iron Ce 40 45 
Delaware & Hudson Canal... 122 124 
Pennsylvania Coal Co........ See 
Spring Mountain Coal...............] 65 ry 
Miscellaneous, 


ee 
Boston Water Power................ 
DN 65:0 d on ane hn nenen raters 
Adams Express ...... 
Wells, Fargo Expre 





















American Express... 








ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 


Railroad Company’s 
FIRST MORTCACE 


SINKING FUND 


LAND CRANT BONDS, 


Brearinea Ereut per Cenr. (8 p. e¢,) INTEREST, 


PayAaBLe In Gorn, 


FREE OF TAX 


Anp IN DENoMINATIONS OF ¥1,000, 8500 and 
$100, can be obtained from the undersigned, 
or though the principal banks and bankers 
throughout the United States. 

The attractive features of these Securities 
are recognised in the fact that, although they 
have been but a short time on the market, 
they are nearly all absorbed, and but a small 
amount are now for sale, 

They combine a perfect security with a libe- 
ral rate of interest. This interest account is 
made light for, and easily borne by the Com- 
pany through the operation of the Sinking 
Fund created from sales of the Company’s land, 
which in many cases draw interest at the rate 
of ten (10) per cent, per annum. ‘The security 
behind them is ample in every particular, as 
they constitute a first and only mortyage on a 
trunk line of railroad which will soon connect 
the city of St. Joseph, Mo. (an important rail- 
way centre), with the Union Pacitic Railroad 
at Fort Kearney, materiuly shortening the 
Pacific 


In addition to this the bonds havea 


distance between the Atlantic and 
coasts, 
further security in the fact that there is included 
in the Mortgage the Company's magniticent 
Lands, amounting to 1,500,000 acres, known to 
be among the best in the United States, ‘he 
Mortgage indenture prohibits the sale of these 
Lands at less than Four (4) Dollars per acre, 
and payable to the Trustees under the Mort- 
gage, for the clear and express purpose of re- 
tiring these Bonds, ‘The amount thus rea ized 
exceeds the entire amount of Bonds which can 
be issued, and leaves the road, property and 
franchises free. 

The bonds have thirty years to run, with in- 
terest at Eight Per Cent., Free of ‘Tax, payable 
February and August in each year. 


Both principal and interest are payable in 
gold. 

The principal in New York. ‘lhe interest in 
either New York, London or Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, at the option of the holder, without no 
tice and in the gold currency of the country in 
which they are presented. ‘They are conpons 
or registered, 

‘Trustees—Farmers’ Loan and ‘lrust Com- 
pany. 

‘The present price of these Bonds is 074 and 
accrued interest in currency, from August 15, 
1871. But they are receivable at par and ac 
crued interest in payment for lands sold by the 
Company. ‘The right is reserved to advance 
the present selling price without notice, 

Maps, circulars, documents, and full infor- 
mation furnished on application. 

Though acting as agents for the sale of this 
loan, our firm buy and sell in their regular 
business the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den- 
ver City Railroad Company, those of the 
Eastern Division eight per cent. (8s), recently 


placed by us at 974, being now quoted from 


1014 to 1024 and accrued interest. 


TANNER & CO. 
Bankers, | 











No. 11 WALL STREET, 
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Fire and Life Insurance. 


Royal Insurance Comp’y 
OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 


OFFICE No. 56 WALL S&t, 
OPPOSITE HANOVER &t. 

Paid up Capital and Surplus,...... $9,000,000 
Invested in the United States,. . .8700,000 
LOSSES ADJUSTED IN NEW YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

Ww. C. Proxerseri. H. peB. Rovrs. 
Francis — Apa Nonrre. 
Hewry Err Henry A. SMYTHE. 
BENJAMIN B ‘Suenman. Roya Puerps. 
Groner More. W, Butter Duncan. 


A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
Epmunp Hurry, Surveyor. 














HOME INSURANCE CO. 


Metropolitan ins. Co., 
108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
NE, a ndisgiedn cee senen $300,000; 


This Company confines its business to the 
Metropolitan District, and has 


Not suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. 
A share of your business is respectfully 
solicited. 
R. M. C. GRAHAM, Pres. 
8. J. YOUNG, Sec’y. 





Cash Assets, October 1, 1871,. 
Losses at Chicago will not 
ee eeauveeeeeos 2,000,000 00 


Leaving Cash Assets Oct. 12,'71, $2,723; ,723,206 52 


ta" AU Losses will be be promptly paid, and | 
Policies issued as usual. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. Wasneury, Secretary. 
New Yorx, October 12, 1871 


AGENCY 
ETNA INS. €CO., HARTFORD. 
CASH CAPITAL, $5,000,000.00 
ASSE 6.047, 378.07 
ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 
OVER $4,000,000. 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 
The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 
over $1,000,000. The Aitna continues to 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 
this office. 
JAS. A. eee: Agent, 


m © * = 





2 Wall Street. 

CASH CAPITAL.. . $1,000,000 
ASSETS AFTER PAYING LOSS. 

ES AT CHICAGO....... .... 1,100,000 


THE NIACARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS REMOVED 
From No. 12 {Wall Street 
TO NO. 201 BROADWAY, 


Between Dey and Fulton Streets. 
H. A. HOWE, President. 
P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 
New York, Nov. 15, 1871. 


QUEEN FIRE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 


U.S. Branch, 117 Broadway, N. Y. 


Octoser 12, 1871. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 
Dear Sir: 

We desire to inform the insuring public 
that this Company, having closed its agency 
in Chicago, nearly two years ago, loses no- 
thing by the conflag:ation in that city. 

W. H. ROSS, 





Manager. 


IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 


EsTaBLisnep.. tina . 1808. 





Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold. 
Office of the United “States Branch, 40 & 42 
Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Restpent Manacen. 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant Manacer. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


E. M. Arncuma.p, H.B.M. Consvu, Chairman. 

A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bros, 

E. 8. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 

Ricuarp Irvin, of Richard Irvin & Co. 

Davip SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 

J. Gocnman Jounston, of J. Johnston & 


an Srvart, of J. & J. Stuart. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don &F Glohe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, 820,000,000 

“© in the 
United States, 3,000,000 





_ . $4,728,206 me 
| 


“CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVALLABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


class, Gilt and Bronze 


CHANDELIERS, 


OF THE VERY FINEST DESIGNS AND QUALITY 
AT LOW PRICES, 


Gas Fixtures, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Large Figures and Standards, 
FINE CLOCKS, 


Bronze Ornaments, Xc., 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


597 Broadway, N.Y. 





AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Travellers available in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of we: payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and d at current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
land and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 


business transact JOHN PATON 
ARCH. MckINLAY {4gents. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


(Issued and paid free of Commission) 
AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 











TRAVELLERS, 
ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 
MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 
WALKER, ANDREWS & CO., 


No. 52 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., 


No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. 
Bonds, stocks and gold bought and seld on com- 
mission. Loans negotiated. 
Money received on deposit at interest. 
Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued. 
Exchange drawn on Paris and on the 

UNION BANK OF LONDON. 





Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Five per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 
We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 
any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs. Clews, Habitch & Co., t London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 


The National Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 


on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 

Collections made in any part of the world. 


A.C. KAUFFMA N ’ 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S. C. 





8 Uncurnrent Bank Notes, Bonps, Stocks, 


and So! 
Orders: for Investment Securities Carefully Exe- 


Collections of yl oy COUPONS, 
NOTES, DRAFTS, & 
and remitted for promptly. 


Ee Copmmresnance of this house, may 














Com, 5 LAND WARRANTS, EXCHANGE, &c., &¢., Bought | 
c., &c., made upon all points 


a aM one Conparospeure: HENRY CLEWS | eat ¢ 6D 


ESTABLISHED 1887! 


TAYLOR, 
OLMSTED, 
& TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, 

AND RICH FANCY GOODS, 


Removed from No. 9 Marpen LANE 
To No. 5 BOND STREET, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for Jaques Le Coultre Razors. 





WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &c., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS : 


FIFTH AVENUE, 


Cor. SrxTeeNTH St., New York. 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 


Has now an elegant assortment of 


Paris Fall and Winter Bonnets, 
Round Hats, 


Exquisite Novelties in 
Dress Caps, Flowers, Feathers, ete. 
Mourning Bonnets Always on Hand. 
Particular attention paid to orders. 





We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable McLeod & Remmey > 


IMPORTING TAILORS, 
No. 729 Broadway, Corner of bates Place. 


woop CARPETING. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 
480 Broapway. 


Offices, stores, kitchens, sa 
We. per foot; diniu 
halls, vestibules an 
in Soom penynet, 


















Floors from 60c. pa foot h. new 
and elegant desigt 

Send stamp “ier illustrated 
pamphlet. 


KALDEN BERG'*s 
MEERSCHAUMS. — An elegant as- 


| 
| 
i 
i 
} 
| 
}~ 
i 









6 John st., frat floor, 
mri also corner of John 
, Send for cireniars and price lst. Post- 
Mee Box 6,724. 


sostment of real meerschanm pipes 
and amber goods, all of my own 
make, and warranted suitable for 
rely a resents; pipes aud holders 
upon ha’ their business attended to with fidelity i to order. 8TO ES. No 


apd Naseau'ste. Goods 


| 


BOOKS. 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ee 
4S: 
THE DEBATABLE LAND. 

BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Author cf ** Footfalls on the 

Boundary of Another World,” ete. A large, 
elegantly printed and bound volume of over 500 
pages. Price $2 00. 

This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest thronzhout the thinking world. 

It is the fruit of a profound experience, unwearied 
investigation and high intellectual ability. 

The scope is broad, one-fourth occupied by an 
Address to the Protestant Cle rgy, reviewing the 
present attitude of the religious world in connection 
with modern science and With modern ideas touch- 
ing the reign of law, human infallibility, plenary in 

spiration, miracles, Spiritual gifts, etc. But the main 

»bject is to afford ‘conclusive | proof, aside from histo- 

rical evidence, of immortality. 
tisa book ae suited to an era like the pre- 
vent, when the Debatable Land of morals and re _— 
is freely explored, and when men are disposed to 
— all things ere they hold fast to that which is 
go 


MORNING GLORIES. 
BY MISS ALCOTT, 


Author of ‘Little Women,” “ Little Men,’ &c. 


Gee of the best books ever written by this popular 
author. 

*,* Another edition b sant this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 50. 





The ‘Sunday School Gazette” says of it:—‘* Deli 

cious! That is the most expressive condeneed criti- 
cism of thie lovely book. Almost any child will 
enjoy having it read to them. The —— grace 
with which the stories are told is no small part of its 
attraction; it is 80 desirable to accustom our children 
to good Englis ish.” 


RESOLUTION. 


A very entertaining new book by A. S. Roe, author 
of “True to the Last,” “I've been Thi nking,” -- 
Long Look Ahead,” ctc. Price $1 50. 

Also new, uniform editions o Mr Roe’s excellent 
books, Bat up handsomely in box seta of 4 volumes. 
Price $1 50 each. 





MOTHER GOOSE SET TO MUSIC. 


A beautiful Christmas volume, contaiuing the fam- 
ous ‘* Mother Goose Melodies ;” arranged with music 
for voice and piano, together With a large number of 
new and comical illustrations. Price $2 00. 


CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 


A rich and racy Biblical History of the Tammany 
Ring, Erie Fight, Burlesque Opera. &c., &c., being a 
cont uation of the famous Satire, “The New Gospel 
of Peace,’ by the same anihor. Price 25 cents. 





MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by thisauthor. Price $1 50. 

Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian Grey—Meadowbrook — —English Or- 

hans — Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane— 
arkness and Daylight—Hugh Worthington—Came- 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mistake, &c. 


AT LAST. 


A charming new novel by Marton HaR.anp, an- 
thor of those other popular books: Alone—Hidden 
Path—Moss-Side—N emesis—Miriam—Helen a 
—Husbands and Homes — Sunny-bank — Phemi 
mais 8s Husband—Empty Heart, ae. - 

ce 





GB These books are beautifully bound—eold every- 
A sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 


price, b 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 





NO. 6 LAFAYETTE PLACE | 


Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 
Now York. 











Over ONE HUNDRED PAGES—printed in 
Twe Colors, on superb Tinrep PaPER—— 
Four Nuaired Engravings cf Flowers, Plants 
aad Vegetables, with Descriptions, and TWO 


COLORED PLATES. Directions and 
Plans for makin Walks, Lawns, Gardens, 
Ke. The handsomest and best Floral 
Gimide in the World. All for Ten 
Cents, to those who think of buying Seeds. 
-Not a quarter the cost——200,000 sold 
of I8T1. Address 

JAMES VICK. Rochester. N. Y- 


BAUMBACH’S 























New Collection 
OF 
SACRED MUSIC. 


Those who have been anxiously waiting for its ap- 
pearance may now send their orders; and NoT oxE 
~ | will be disappointed in the quality of music. Te 
Deums, Brnxepicitts, Responsts, Giortas, AN- 
THEMs, SoLos, DUETS, SENTENCES, ‘and ell first class 
—none better. Large, clear, legible type, a great re- 
commendation. 

Price, Cloth $2.59; Boards, $2.00. 

Sent, post-paid. on receip. of retail price. 


| 

| 

| OLIVER DITSON & CO, Boston, 
| ©. H, DITSON & CO., New York. 














